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When you’re out of Schlitz, 
you’re out of beer.” 


No glass is emptier than the glass that just hchl 

Schlitz. Because this is the beer with 1,1 74 careful 

brewing steps in every drop. Which makes it 

the most carefully brewed beer in 

the world. If there’s something H f^A 

missing from the beer you’re 

drinking, replace it. With gusto. 

The Beer that made Milwaukee l-amous. 





CHEROKEE 


Would you believe a fast, good looking niqdanc like this is also one of the easiest to 
fly? Even easier than the famous Piper Cub? Indeed it is, thanks to modern low 
wing design, super stable tricycle huiding gear and some Piper engineering magic. 


F or over three decades the Piper 
Cub has been synonymous with 
flying ease (and infamous for its 
cramped tandem seating and 6() mph 
cruising speed). Hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who learned to fly 
in the Cub can attest to its gentle, 
docile flight characteristics. 

Now. we’ve outdone even the 
fame<I Cub for easy handling with 
the handsome Cherokee ... a whole 
tribe of them, ranging from the 2-4 
place Cherokee 140 sport/traincr to 
the six-passenger Cherokee SIX... 
with deeply upholstered seating, 
quiet spacious cabins and cruising 
speeds up to 158 mph. 

1 low come the fast, sleek Cherokee 
is so ea.sy to fly? 

Reason *1: The tricycle landing 


gear inherently rolls straight, in con- 
trast to older tail-wheel type air- 
planes that want to do anything but 
go straight on take-off or landing. 

Reason =2: The modern low wing 
design. It keeps the center of gravity 
low and spreads the main wheels 
wide to eliminate that tippy top- 
heavy characteristic of high wing 
airplanes of the Cub’s vintage. 

Reason *3: With low wing, an in- 
visible cushion of air builds up be- 
tween wings and runway on the 
landing approach.WiththeCherukcc 
you touch down feather-light. 

Nice things like this make flying 
nicer than ever. . . and explain why 
the number of people who are tak- 
ing up flying has doubled in the past 


four years . , . people like vou . . . flying 
for the sport of it or for business, or 
a happy combination of both. 

$S INTROOUCTORY FLIGHT LESSON 

^^’ant to pilot a Cherokee yourself? 
Thai's easy. Your Piper dealer’s of- 
fering a Special Introductory Flight 
Lesson for just $5. Why not contact 
him today (he’s listed in the Yellow 
Pages) anti see for yourself why the 
C^herokec makes flying such a pleas- 
ure. Or write for Flight Facts Kit in- 
cluding 20-page illustrated booklet 
“Let’s Fly.’’ Dopt.8-SI. 


PIPER 

AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Lock Haven, Pa- (Main 0ffi< 
Vero Beach. Fla. 



PIPER HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD 



a few words to people who can place the face 


but can’t remember the name... 

CsmO 

STATE MUTUAL OF AMERICAN^ 

Who pioneered low rates for non-smokers? Who offers some of the lowest net 
cost life insurance around? Who's using these faces in their ads? Ol' whatcha- 
macallit, that's whol That great big life insurance company with a name that 
sounds like every other life insurance company. State Mutual of America. A name 
so common, it's easy to forget. But a company so good, it pays to remember. 

State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America. Worcester. Massachusetts. Founded in 1844. Life-Health-Group. 
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LETTER EROM THE PUBLISHER 


Sports Illustrated 


Over the years this maga/tiie has been 
privileged to command ihc services of 
the most talented sports photographers 
on earlh. but we arc forced to concede 
that they all have lacked one talent 
possessed by the summertime appren- 
tice who look these sports pictures for 
The Top<‘ka Capilal-Jourinil. It is a 
talent that a news photographer facing 
a deadline might often find useful. If 
his undeveloped film has to be car- 
ried back to the lab on foot. Appren- 
tice Jim R>un (page 20) can outrun 
any competitor. 

Jim started his photographic career 
working summers at a printing plant 
in Wichita three years ago. This, plus 




the personal interest of l^hoto Director 
Rich Clarkson, a frequent contributor 
to these pages, led to his present sum- 
mer job on the Ctipirnl-Joitnuil, where 
he is one of two college boys in the 
photographic department. Jim says it's 
too early to tell whether he'll pursue 
photography as a full-time career, but 
one thing is certain. It has made him 
far more sympathetic than most ath- 
letes to the problems of other photog- 
raphers who aim their cameras at him. 
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SHOPWALK 

English agencies arrange the renting 
of pheasant shoots and salmon streams 

T he British sporismim out for a roving 
tour with a bundle of assorted fishing 
rods, and vsanting to know vshcrc to fish. 
diKs the sensible thing and eonsults a vol- 
ume eulled Where to /'iflt, vshich is pub- 
lished annually b> the flarmsworth Press 
and sold at S3.50. But, although the 4(M)- 
odd pages arc packed with details of the 
most readily available waters, they do not 
attempt to deal svilh the higher-cost streams 
owned by the large estates. Conscqucmly, 
the prospective visitor from. say. Omaha 
w ho wants to have a week or a month of su- 
perlative sport IS often at a loss to organize 
it: and this is where the agents come in. 

A shilling and tishing agency K usually 
combined with an estate agency or a gun- 
smithcry or a lishing-tackle shop. In Scot- 
land, P. I). Malloch of Scott Street. Perth 
handles a great number of bi>ats on the 
lower Tay. which yields the largest sjilmon 
in Britain. The Malloch waters arc some- 
thing of a closed shop, with old customers 
getting priority; however, there arc rxx'a- 
sional cancellations or sublets that can he 
picked up ai short notice, and the cost is 
likely to be from S25 to SM) u day. for four 
rods plus two boats and iwo gillies. 

Wing-Commander S. J. Carr has a gun- 
sninh-and-agency business at 28 Sackvilic 
Street. London. W*.!, Carr likes to deal 
only with the best, including a selection of 
pheasant shoots at SI ,BfK) per gun per week, 
when the bag between six or eight guns 
ought to reach four figures. Carr also has 
one beat on the Spey that he lets for S5.000 
in ihc best spring month, and the four per- 
mitted rods usually end up with about .350 
salmon which, when sold, will bring the 
cost down to about SlOO a rod a week. But 
one scar, in a piH>r spring, the catch was live. 

Strutt and Parker. Lofts and Warner of 
41 Berkeley Square. 1 ondon. W I. report 
that shoislings have beer easier to get in 
Ihc past year. With tighter British taxation, 
there has not been the money to spend. 
T hey can. given three months or so of warn- 
ing, tis up grouse or pheasant driving. .A 
typical ease occurred Iasi August, when a 
party of live guns shot an excellent moor 
for a week, with the full complement «)f 
beaters, keepers and dogs and accommoda- 
tions in a great mansion. The total charge 
was S4.5U0. and the only extras were am- 
munition. tips and drinks. S&P, I &W deal 
with tishings. loo, and quote examples of 
one rod. one week on the Dee in May or 
June at S20(> or two rods for a week on the 
Sutherland Naver in March or April for 
the same sum, with the curious stipulation 
doubtless intended to prevent ovcrllsh- 
ing that one of Ihc rods must be wielded 
by either a boy or a woman. In dealing with 
ranilnurd 

M I 



WHAT'S A KANSAS CITY LITE AGENT 
DOING IN SAN FRANCISCO? 


MINOING HIS OWN BOSINESS 

His OWN business? Yes. You see. his business (like 
that of the other highly trained Kansas City Lite 
agents in 41 states and the District of Columbia) 
is bringing financial security to policyowners in 
his area. Nor is your Kansas City Life agent new 
at his business. He represents a respected com- 
pany that has specialized exclusively 
in life insurance for 72 years. 


Getting more information is easy for 
you too. There’s a Kansas City Life agency 
in 80 cities across the country— and agents 
in hundreds of other towns. If you don't find 
Kansas City Life agent close by we hope 
you will soon. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE 

Home Office/ Broadway at INSURANCE Represented in 41 States & 
Armour. Kansas City, Mo. COMPANY the District of Columbia 




H you 're looking for Mod-styled Durable Press slacks that come 
on soft and look expensive, you're on the right track. These are 
made with Avrii'^ rayon. So don't have that harsh kind of feel you've 
come to expect from Duroble Press. Interested? Now you're (X'j 

heading in the right direction. American viscose Division 


Hong your hat on Avril rayon. KALAMAZOO does. 


Pioids lo dust/block or seol/bioc«. ond checki in bloc»/«bi'e or chesiriui/block. in end- 
cron REEVES BROTHERS 'abric o( 6SV, Oocron^ polyes'er/3S% Avrit royon Si2e» ?6 
10 36 Aboul o' fine stores or write rolomazoo Pont Co, Kolomoioo. Mithigon. 


SHOPWALK .fwiint/rit 


ihis liim. us wiili mosl olhcrs. both owner 
;ind lenuni pus 5' , eommisMon lo the ageni 
The Idlings al Curtis .inU Henson of 
Mount Streel, 1 (>mlon. W.l, are in the slim 
htii ellieieni h.inds of Miss Penelope l uller. 
After tisc nuiuites in her preseiKC, onlv a 
call or a churl ci>ukl refuse lo put down 
Sh.tKXI for nine weeks in a Caithness castle, 
comfileic with two gardcncis, two game- 
keepers. 10 dogs and anc\)iceled bagi>f20l) 
brace of grouse. ^0 salmon and 2^ stag'. 
Other estates letting through ( iiriis and 
Henson can oiVci (irsi-elass grouse dnsing 
wiiti or without aeeommodaiions. Man> 
landowners, however, will not take guests 
who have not shot grouse before oi who 
cannot produce written references to vouch 
foi their safe behavior and knowledge of Ihe 
form. ■'Hut it is seldom anv good arriving in 
August or .September," savs Miss I uller. 
"and asking for immediate grouse shiHUing. 
Il all needs several months' notice. One of 
our kindowners even insists on meeting 
guests before he will take them on," 

f or lishing. t Will cover an> part of Scot- 
land from Oumfries-shire to Sutherland and 
can produce lettings that cost anv thing from 
S.'5 to S2(M) a week- There are two and a half 
miles of the Brora in Sutherland where the 
l‘«>5 bag of salmon was abtvin WMI. with 
even greater numbers of sea trout that can 
be lished for all day iind all night, Ihiscosis 
SCIHH) for three weeks, meliuling a fullv 
siatTed lodge; any number of rods may fish. 

Neatest of all lo the source ol Scottish 
sport IS the lirm of C S\ Ingram of 7 W alker 
Streel. 1 duiburgh. Ingram's can ti\ up visit- 
ing sportsmen with grouse or pheasani 
shooting, deer stalking and all kinds of 
game fishing. 

Paul Ingram recommeiuls a look at a sea- 
sonal let. which may prove less espcnsive 
than the short-term alfaiis and gives as an 
evample tirouse Moor \ in the heathery 
highlands, where there is a '^yd-hraee moor 
and a lodge with H> bedrooms, ihree h;ith- 
rooms and all the usual acet'inmiKlations. 
from August 12 on. this costs S7.5l)ll a 
month, twenty days' shooting thalf walk- 
ing. half driving) would work out al S5() per 
gun-day. tliere would he sonic evira cs- 
pense fiir a cook (S.'O a week ) and help iSI2) 
and Iveaiers (S4.^ per day's driving). 

Theie is also a selection of s.ilmon and 
sea trout fishings ai between S<>1) and SIXO 
a week, pills a hoaim.in’s wage of Sfi a day. 
when reijuired. "flut." warns Ingram, "all 
giUics and boatmen thrive on whiskey; the 
br.ind IS imm.iierial, 

"BtH'kings should be made in November 
foi the nevl year, but n is a limc-honored 
custom that last year's icnani be given the 
liisi chance All sport is eveeedingly dilli- 
cult to rent, and if olfcrcd a grouse moor or 
a salmon beat, always be leady lo cable a 
firm decision within 4X hmirs." 

J. A. M-VNIOVI CiKAHAM 
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HIRHAVFEVER 



PulDlic Remedy No.l 


You may not think Contai^ looks tough. 

Either head-on or in profile. 

But when it comes to hay fever, Contac comes on like gangbusters. 

Where does Contac get its muscle? From over 600 tiny "time 
pills" in each capsule. Set like clocks, this good medicine will 
help keep you relieved all through a miserable hay fever day. 

Or night. 

A Contac capsule works quickly to (1) wipe out hay fever 
sniffles (2) mop up leary, bleary, watery eyes (3) soothe itchy 
eyes (41 put a 12-hour silencer on sneezes (5) clear your 
stuffy nose. You cun breathe again I 

Next time your hay fever pops off, hit it with Contac. You'll 
feel like you just beat up a big bully. Which, indeed, you did. 

Contac. The hay fever and cold capsule more people prefer. 
Save money on the large size, at your pharmacy. 

Menley & James Laboratories. Philadelphia •GoodHouivkNping; 


You’ll like gin twice as much 
as you used to. 

For two ?ood reasons : First, our Quinine juicy licarts of plump lemons. Both make deli- 
WaUn* is less bitter, so it flatters the flavor of : cious, thii’st-quenchinjr di inks— and Canada Dry 
second, our Bitter Lemon is made from just the makes them both. We like g-in too. 




Vaseline 


HAIR 

TONIC 


But why did he bank 117 3 and 6 were kissing. 9 wasn t. The bank shot was easier. 


The man who knows how to take care of himself 
uses Vaseline Hair Tonic. 


He stops. Changes position. What s he up to? 


He's an easy shot away from beating |oe Balsis for the club championship. 


cli;an \.nd cllar 






] ItTp’s n cltam-o tn put vour fixil in it and 
come ruit alwad, Bear Brand lallod for 
cotton and addwl strrtcli to ili\ c you sinks 
that arc tsHilcr. softer, and more aBsorlieiit. 
One size fils 10 to 14 witlxiut t<H‘ bind. And 
they'll nes er shrink. In while and <i)lors 
for dress or sport. From fifle to $1 .o(). 
Available at fine stores aenws the country. 

COTTON' PROni’CEBS I.VSTITl’TK, 

BOX 122^1. MKMHUTS. TF.W. 3«112 
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BOOKTALK 

A fictional Baadakar of tha hasarda 
of a eompwlBlwa samblar'a univaraa 

S everal jears ago a book by Richard Jes- 
sup called r/re Ci/id/ma// Kh! won ac- 
claim for the deceptive .simplicity with which 
it zeroed in on the fliiib Soon suspense of 
two gamblers and their poker game. Now 
another btwk of the same genre examines 
more thoroughly, if ssimewhal less artfully, 
a compulsive gambler and a weekend spent 
wrestling with himself, a girl named Lisa 
Fortune and the probabilities involved in 
dice, blackjack, horse racing, poker and jai 
alai. Lew White, the protagonist of h Only 
Hurts a Minute by l>on M. Munkiewicz 
(Ci. P, Putnam's Sons, S5,95t. might well 
sing the Fueiie for Tinhorns from f»My.T and 
Dolls, for in spite s>f his sophistication he is 
spiritual kin to Nathan Detroit and friends, 
ready to bet on anything that runs, falls 
or flics, 

Gambling has cost Lew White a marriage 
— but that was probably dead anyway, be- 
cause Lew is alive only at the table. If a 
gambler, he say.s, "considers seriously the 
possibility that no genuinely favorable op- 
portunity to bet will ever arise, then he is 
moving on beyond the area of ‘gvHvd gam- 
bler' into the area of ‘non-gambler.’ " Wry- 
ly. he remembers the Black Frid.iy when he 
lost everything he owned in a game of craps 
to a man he despised. Later, presumably a 
reformed gambler, he sits in on a high- 
stake game as u house man in a California 
poker casino and realizes that one of the 
players, a beautiful blonde named Lisa For- 
tune. is cheating. Utilizing his fast hands 
atid some fast talk, lie covers for her. After 
she collects her winnings they go off togeth- 
er. driving first to the Del Mar racetrack 
where wheeling the daily double looks good. 
"I'd be interested in fifty dollars' worth of 
a double wheel." says Lisa. More than 
S.LOOO later they arc on their way to Mexico 
to take u fiing at Jai alai. u sporting lottery 
in which form counts for little, and the un- 
known but obviously high vigorish makes 
winning nearly impossible- a challenge to 
Lew White, whose total commitment is to 
chance. When he and Lisa finally retire they 
take the Calicntc Racing Forms to bed with 
them. Tomorrow is another day. 

Lew parlays his winnings into $60,000. 
first at the track then at a crap table in Las 
Vegas. It has taken him three days to build 
less than SI 50 into a fortune, and it takes 
him less than an hour to lose it all at black- 
jack. Without so much as a Tiike Rack Your 
Mink. Lisa leaves. She's u winner's girl, and 
she knows what Lew does not. (hat in gam- 
bling there is no magic, only winners and 
losers. You can figure the odds at craps or 
how to handicap a horse race. But people 
still lose, the game wins. 

— JtANNFTTE'IjRlX't 


SCORECARD 


AIN'T PEACE WONDERFUL? 

Now thai pro football's nonwar is over, 
we're beset with the nonpeace. Four De- 
troit Lions — Darns McCord, Ted Kar- 
ras, John Gord> and J. D. Smith— arc 
holding out. nonviolently. Clem Daniels 
and Art Powell of the Oakland Raiders 
are tranquilly staging a Koufax-Drys- 
dale: they want three-year, no-cut con- 
tracts at S50.0CO a year each, Then 
there's John Brodic, the San Francisco 
49ers' quarterback. Thc49crsare in camp 
at St. Mary's College. Calif. Brodic is in 
Honolulu playing golf. Ostensibly Brodic 
is holding out for more than SSO.OOO — 
but the word is much more. Like 51 
million. 

Before the NFL-AFL merger wa.s an- 
nounced Houston apparently offered — 
verbally — a fat, long-term contract to 
Brodic to join the team in 1967. after 
playing out his option with the 49ers. 
But when the merger became a fact 
the Oilers supposedly were told by La- 
mar Hunt of the AFL merger committee 
to "call off the Brodie deal." h now 
seems Brodie's strategy is to claim that 
the verbal agreement with Houston is a 
valid contract, and to threaten suit 
against both leagues for acting in re- 
straint of trade if it isn't honored. 

According to the standard pro con- 
tract. Brodie can't lay off a year and be- 
come a free agent. He would, /« per- 
peiuum, owe the club its option year if 
he didn't actually perform. So Brodic 
must play for the 49ers, but if he signs 
he is not playing out his option, and. 
moretvver, he loses legal ground because 
his deal with the Oilers evidently is predi- 
cated on his playing out the option. And 
if he doesn't sign where is he going to 
play? 

The solution: Brodie is reputedly will- 
ingtoscttlc with Houston forSl million, 
plus SIOO.OOO in legal fees. Then he 
would be free to sign with the 49ers for 
that 550.000. Is Brodie kidding? Not on 
your life. The prospect of an antitrust 
action gives pro football such a had case 
of the shakes that all 24 teams in both 


leagues were asked to contribute to a 
$750,000 pot for Brodic, plus 550.000 
more in legal fees, which approximates 
Houston's original offer — or so we hear 
from a reliable West Coast source. 

Will that do it? Says Brodic: "See 
my lawyer." Says Brodie's lawyer; "See 
you later." 

NOTHING LIKE IT 

During the Pennsylvania tennis cham- 
pionships at the Merion Cricket Club 
last week. Vic Seixas, 42. lost the first set 
of his match with William Bowrey, 22, 
the fifth-ranked Australian, 32-34, Seix- 
as. astonishingly, took the next two 
sets 6 4. 10-8. but was eliminated the 
following day by Clark Graebncr, who 
went on to win the men's singles. 

According to James Van Alen. the 
originator of the Van Alen Simplified 
Scoring System, or V'ASSS. which, in 
essence, is based on Ping-Pong scoring 
(SI, July 19, 1965, el sei/.). the memora- 
ble 66-gamc set perfectly demonstrates 
the superiority of VASSS. Van Alen 
points out that it look 2Vi hours, while 
a three-set match under VASSS would 
have taken but 90 minutes. The gal- 
lery dwindled from 2.500 to 5C0. the 
schedule was hopelessly retarded and, 
since Graebncr, 22, played Just 19 games 
the same day Seixas played 94. the weary 
Seixas was unfairly handicapped. 

Van Alen says the dcuce-and-advan- 
tage scoring system in tennis, which has 
been used since 1 877, is comparable to a 
milcr being forced to keep running at 
the end of the mile until he leads by five 
yards. "It can but be hoped." he main- 
tains, "that the prolonged type of match 
Seixas got into will make the USLTA 
put on its thinking cap. There is little 
question what the answer would be if the 
USLTA asks Seixas his opinion." 

Well, Jimmy, mv asked. Replied Seix- 
as: "As much as I might have liked to 
have been playing under VASSS. strict- 
ly from (he standpoint of being tired. I 
think that sontelhing like that kind of 
match is, occasionally, good for the 


game. If you play under VASSS you 
destroy one of the essential elements of 
tenms— playing up lo peaks, having key 
proints. and so forth. If we had played 
under VASSS. there would have been 
nothing like it." 

HONORARY DECREE 

Cassius Clay's contract with the Louis- 
ville Sponsoring Group expires October 
26, and that's it, baby. Clay informs us 
he has decreed that Angelo Dundee, 
who has been managing him for the 
Group, be replaced by Herbert Muham- 
mad. son of Elijah Muhammad, the 
Black Muslim leader. Dundee, he says, 
will be retained as trainer. Herbert is al- 
ready on Clay's payroll as business man- 
ager and is also president of Mairr Bout, 
Inc., w hich promotes Clay's lights. How- 
ever. Herbert's new title may well be 
honorary. By the lime October 26 rolls 
around Clay could be in the army or, if 
he refuses to serve, in jail. 

SHOOT 'EM UPS 

Hunters who regard highway signs as fair 
game did $300,000 worth of damage in 
Utah last year. And it wasn't just kids 
with .22s; grown men were fearlessly 
blasting away with .30-06s. But before 
the summer's out the vandals may get 
theirs. Robert Craighead of Brigham 
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City, Utah has invented a highway sign 
that shoots back. 

Outwardly, Craighead's sign kxiks 
like any other, but a motion picture cam- 
era is concealed in a secret compartment, 
with a trapdoor covering the lens. The 
impact of a bullet hitting the sign trig- 
gers a mechanism that opens the trap- 
door and activates the camera. 

Before installing the signs, the Utah 
conilmjed 
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niLEIST 

Same ball that’s been #1 on the tour 
for the past 18 years. And remember: 
nobody's paid to play Titleist Golf Balls. 

TOURNAMENT PLAYINQ PLAYING 

TITLEIST NEXT BALL 

MASTERS 28 21 

US OPEN 60 25 

PGA 62 30 

TOTAL 150 76 

ACUSHNET 
GOL-F BAI-L-S 

Sold thru golf course pro shops only 
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Highway Dcparimeni wants to be sure 
the image is sharp enough to make out 
license-platc numbers. While they're at 
It, perhaps they should consider the sport 
who creeps up and pinks the sign from 
the rear, to say nothing of the sharp- 
shooter who fires a round for cffcct- 
say at 2 o'ckx:k-and, when the trap- 
door opens, ^aps one through the lens. 

TONY 

The death of Tony Lcnia. ‘‘C hampagne 
Tony,” is doubly sad. because golf has 
lost a seemingly ebullient figure and be- 
cause. as our readers know. Lema wasn't 
always a Champagne Tony. and. whcrc- 
cver he was going, he hadn't got there. 

The things he did that made headlines 
were impulsive and often out of charac- 
ter: the champagnc-for-all cry that 
earned him his nickname (he didn't 
really think much of it as a drink) and 
the bubbly flow of quotable wisecracks. 

Even after he became famous he wasn't 
sure he wanted to be a golfer. Once, in 
Puerto Rico, when he had to cat with 
strangers because the hotel dining room 
was crowded, he passed himself off as 
Sam Lema. owner of a chain of shoe 
stores. Asked why. he said. “Nobody 
wants to talk to a golf pro," 

He was a loner. While working on his 
book. Golfers' Gold (SI, March 2}. 
1964 el seg.). he w as asked to do a chap- 
ter on the groups of friends that hung 
out together on the lour. "No," he said. 
■'There aren't any such things." 

When he married a blonde airline stew- 
ardess — Betty, who was killed with him 
last Sunday— people said. "Ah. the per- 
fect girl for Playboy Tony." They were 
surprised to find she was shy and in- 
trospective. 

Tony never had much heart for the 
role he played. It's a pity he didn't have 
the time to become the real Tony Lema. 

SAFE BY A FOOT 

Although the Atlanta Braves arc unable 
to break even on the field, they're doing 
great in the stands. The Braves are aver- 
aging better than 20.000 paid at home 
and should exceed I million in attend- 
ance this season, which tops any one of 
their last six years in Milwaukee. 

Once in a while the Braves even give 
all those fans their money's worth. Last 
week, for example, they won one by 
booting the ball. Atlanta and Cinci were 
tied 8-8 in the eighth, when Braves Man- 
ager Bobby Bragan called Pinch Hitler 
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Mike dc ia Hoz back and sent up Pitch- 
er Tony Cloningcr. Billy McCool’s third 
pitch hit Tony's shoe, but Umpire Tony 
Ven/on didn't sec it and called it a ball. 
Third Base Coach Grover Kesinger asked 
for the baseball and showed Venzon a 
telltale smudge of black shoe polish. 
Cloningcr went to first, and Felix Mil- 
Ian. who ran for him. eventually scored 
the winning run. It was almost a rerun 
of the fourth game of the 1957 World 
Senes, when the Braves beat the Yanks 
after Tommy Byrne hit Nippy Jones on 
the shoe and the ptilish left its mark. 

■•Just one of the little tricks we use 
every nine or lOycars." said Third Base- 
man Eddie Mathews. 

Bragan disagreed. "I'd say we won the 
game on superior managerial ability," 
he said. “I have IX’ la Hoz up to hit. but 
then I decide on Cloningcr, He wears a 
size lO‘/i shoe. Dc la Hoz only an 8'/i." 

SCOOP 

"Ryan Sncllsirom's sister got hit in the 
nose with a bat. We were playing base- 
ball. She had to go the hospital. And 
his mother was ill." 

That's the news in the Eugene. Ore. 
Gnmhopper. which has "world-wide 
distribution" (California, Washington. 
D.C. and one reader in Tripoli). 231 
paid subscribers at 2Sc a month and a 
young, hustling staff, including a foreign 
correspondent. 

Not too many papers have rcpciricrs 
who talk to trees and get quotes but. 
then, not itio many papers have an age 
limit of9forstafrcrs. Here’sSanimy Brc- 
gcr's exclusive interview with a doomed 
tree, as told to Karen Hulteng. "We 
talked to that tree that will beciitdown. 
The tree is mad. It almost bited Karen, " 
Sammy's in kindergarten and. although 
he can't write, the kid knows how to 
ask the right questions. 

From Foreign Correspondent Katy 
Gontrum. whose family is spending a 
year in Germany, came this analysis of 
the international situation: “In Germa- 
ny none of the children have freckles! 
But they arc very nice." 

And the stories on the sports page are 
admirably free of cliches, brief and to 
the point, e.g.. “All I know about sports 
is Oregon won UCLA," 

NO SALOONS, PLEASE 

All right, they said after England's 
Graham Hill won the Indianapolis 500. 
But there's still lOO*’,' . red-blooded. All- 



American stockor racing. Like the Da>- 
tona 500. And we'd like to see any for- 
eign sporty-car driver win that mother. 

All right, stand by. Negotiations arc 
under way for Hill, plus Scotland's Jim- 
my Clark and Jackie Stewart, to try the 
Daytona 500 next. The Britishers' idea is 
to collect more big U.S. purses (SI40.- 
590 for the Daytona race) and to put on 
a show for Viewsport, Ltd., the closed- 
circuit TV oullil that beamed the Indi- 
anapolis 500 hack to Blighty. 

They went wild for Indy over there, 
and Viewsport figures that the prestigious 
Daytona 500- provided some of their 
drivers were in it— would draw just as 
well. And. says Daytona's Bill France, 
“We would welcome them." 

Hill. Clark and Stewart would be a 
welcome addition to stock-car racing, 
at that. But one thing we shall have to 
be f ml about, If they do run in the Day- 
tona 500. they simply have got to stop 
referring to it as a saloon-car race. 

RED, WHITE AND BLU6 

If you tend to hit under your golf ball, 
try hitting a red bull. If you regularly 
top it. use a blue one. That, anyway, is 
the advice of Colonel Vincent I. Hack, a 
prominent authority on color. 

Colonel Hack, who is directing a col- 
or-rcscarch program at Brooke Army 
Medical Center in San Antonio, says his 
experiments indicate that red makes an 
object appear larger, and thus closer, 
than it really is. while blue makes an 
object seem smaller and farther away. 
White is a neutral color and makes for 
accurate depth perception. 

So. if you're hitting under a white 
ball, a red one will seem closer, and this 
should make you subconsciously cor- 
rect your swing, and smack it squarely . 
And if you're lopping a white ball, a 
blue one will appear farther away, and 
so forth. And if you skull a blue ball 
into deep, green rough and try to find 
it. you're on your own. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Harold Padd(Kk. leaching pro from 
Cleveland, after shooting an 84 in the 
first round of the PGA; "1 missed so 
many putts out there I was afraid to eat 
lunch for fear I'd miss my mouth." 

• Art Modell, Cleveland Brow ns owner, 

assessing the qualifications of Charley 
Harraway. a leading candidate for Jim 
Brown's old fullback job: “Physically, 
he looks like Brow n." cno 




USHER’S 

(^4 OUIUW 


GREEN STRIPE 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY . 

WWChOiCF «C0*CH 


It’s the first 
civilized 
you know. 

Usher's is no johr\ny-cott\e-lalely. ll’s ihe first 
blended Scotch, the Scotch that started the move 
to lightness. 100 years ago, ail Scotches were 
pretty hard to lake. Then Andrew Usher made 
the first light, smooth Scotch. He marked it with 
a Green Stripe. Don’t parry without it. 
IMPORTED. . . BOniED IN SCOTLAND 


Tiffany Eubank 
won’t without her 
Green Stripe 
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THE BATMEN STRIKE 


Baltimore's traumatizing trio — plus a Robin named Russ, who is leading the league — devastate their foes with 
baseball's strongest attack in years and threaten to make a midseason rout of a pennant race by MARK MULVOY 


O ne nighl Iasi week BaUimare Oriole 
Second Baseman Dave Johnson was 
standing around in the locker room, 
wreathed in mock disgust. ‘•Nobody’s 
talking to me." he said. “I was the only 
one in the lineup who didn’t gel two 
hits, Even the pitcher got two hits." But 
if Johnson had a for-enpe's-sake lone in 
his voice it was nothing to what the op- 
position was feeling as the Orioles used 
an old-fashioned display of batting pow- 
er to open up the widest July lead seen 
in the .American League since the Yank- 


ees yawned their way lo ihc pennant 
eight years ago. 

Not since the Red So.\ of Williams, 
Stephens, Doerr long before that, and 
the Yankees of (ichrig. Dickey. Di- 
Maggio, ha-s such a destructive offense 
been loosed upon the league. I he meas- 
ure of it is in simple slalislics, and in the 
confused remnants of the Detroit Tigers, 
who two weeks ago moved lo within six 
games of the Orioles and were poised 
for a rush to the top. But by last Sunday 
the Tigers must have been glad to be 12 


games behind, or just far enough hack 
not to arouse aggressive tendencies in 
people named things like Robinson and 
Robinson. Reading American League 
batting statistics has become a bore if 
you don't happen to be an Oriole back- 
er. Of the six men hitting over ..^00, 
four arc Orioles. Never before in mod- 
ern baseball have the top three runs- 
batted-in men been from the same teani, 
but they are all Orioles nov\. The top 
three men in runs scored arc Orioles. 
And three of the four players with the 
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Th» new Murderers' Kotv q 1 the Amencen Leegue. Boog Powell (left), Frank Robmson and Brooks Robmson. swings away against poor Detroit 
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BATMEN , 011 . 


most hits in the league also arc Orioles. 

All this has been enough to cause a 
furor of cxcilcntcni in Baltimore, a town 
that has never had a winner Johnnv 
I nitas didn't pilch for. Alread> three 
hotels are sold out for those certain days 
in (X’tober. photographs of Oriole play- 
ers are appearing in store windov\s u here 
such things have not been seen in years 
and the National Brewing Company is 
wondering if its "Home Run Derby" 
was such a good idea after all. So far 
National, which broadcasts the Oriole 
game, has had to pay off SS.700 to 
listeners because of Oriole home runs, 
compared with S6.400 all last year. I s- 
crybody is talking pennant in Baltimore 

almost everybody. "Listen.' said 
Hank Bauer, the not-really-mean cs- 
marine who drills the happy Orioles, 
■Tm not superstitious. I d«in't believe 
in jinxes. .And I won't talk about win- 
ning ihc pt’nnanl." 

If you were a pessimistic Oriole fan 
and 10 years of frustration has bred a 


city of them the past week was one to 
view with foreboding. The Onoles came 
into a series with Chicago having just 
lost four of six games, including two out 
of three to the second-place Tigers, and 
then they lost vine to the \Mviie Sox. U 
looked like time for the regular July cry 
after all. the Orioles have been ahead 
on July 4 before. What was more, the 
team's hitting had eased off just a little, 
and small slumps into big slumps grow. 

But the Orioles beat Chicago } 2 in 
the second game on Sunday, and then 
Monday night they began their week of 
vengeance. W ith the setire tied 2 2 in the 
lop of the second inning. Boog Powell 
hit a Juan Pi/urro slider on lop of the 
roof that covers the double-decked 
stand in Comiskey Park's right center 
field, which is 500 feel as the Oriole Hies. 
The next batter up was I rank Robinson, 
who hit one into the Baltimore bullpen, 
which is 425 feet as the pitcher walks, 
and the rout was on. As it progressed, 
Baltimore did things like getting at least 
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one base hit in 2.J straight innings and 
scoring at least one run and as many as 
four in the first inning of five straight 
games. The brunt of this was borne by 
Detroit, which arrived in Baltimore for 
a three-game scries on Tuesday. 

Consider the carnage. 

(janic One. Detroit scores a run in 
the top of the first. Despite a tender 
elbow. Lari W ilson, who has beaten the 
Orioles twice this year, is pitching for the 
Tigers. Luis .Aparicio singles. Russ Sny- 
der singles and Lrank Robinson homers. 
VN ikson and his elbow leave, and Dave 
Wickersham relieves, Brooks Robinson 
singles, So does Boog Powell. Cun Ble- 
fary gets hit by a pitch to hiad the ha'cs. 
Johnson grounds into a double play, 
but \'ic Ro/novsky, a second-string 
catcher, singles home a run. and Balii- 
more leads 4 1.1 inal score; Orioles I.L 
Tigers .V 

CJame Two. The Tigers score three 
runs in the lirsl inning, and they are 
pitching Denny McLain, the American 
League's best, The Orioles, wiih Hlclary 
singling home two runs and Johnson 
one, tic the score at 3 3 in the bottom of 
the first. The Orioles lead 4 .3 after the 
second inning bin trail 6 5 after the 
lliird. In the liflh frank Kobins<in dou- 
bles and scores the lying run on Brooks 
Robinson's single. Powell then hits a 
home run into ihc bushes in from of the 
scoreboard in right center, and the Ou- 
tvies lead S 7. 1 xii Mcl :iin. final score; 
Orioles 10. Tigers 7. 

Ciamc Three. Brotiks Robinson dou- 
bles home two runs m the first inning, 
and Blefary homers in the fourth for a 
3-0 lead. In the lifth frank Robinson 
hits a home run. and Blefary singles in 
another run. In the seventh frank Rob- 
inson homers again, his fourth hit of the 
game, and the Orioles lead 6 0. Robin- 
son now has 12 hits in his last 17 at bats. 
1 inal score: Orioles 6. Tigers 4. 

During the series the Orioles scored 
29 runs and had 47 hits. "I wish." said 
a disgusted Detroit player, "that pitch- 
ers would bear down on me like that." 
When Detroit (led north, the While Sox 
came into Baltimore with their good 
pitching and lost two of three as the 
Orioles finished up their crucial week 
w ith six victories and a single loss. 

The I>ctroii player's altitude, since he 
is not a pitcher, was undersiandahlc. 
hut pitching to the Orioles pre.senls some 
complications when you consider their 
lineup. Russ Snyder is the league's lead- 
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ing hitter. In seven years of being a good 
journeyman outllclder this Snyder has 
never been compared with the Duke. 
Baltimore has had him for five years, 
and there was nothing about him that 
made the Oriole front oflice stop w ishing 
it could find a big hitter to replace him, 
Even now he plays only against right- 
handed pitchers. "I have become a 
thinker rather than a giiesscr,’' says Sny- 
der. trying to explain how he happens 
to be located at ..t30, a full 50 points 
over his lifetime average. 

Frank Robinson can hardly be ex- 
pected ever to hit 50 points over his life- 
time average, which is a solid .30.3. and 
why Cincinnati, which traded him to 
Baltimore for Milt Pappas, decided that 
pitching might \sin a pennant but Rob- 
inson couldn't will remain one of the 
mysteries of the game. He leads the 
American league in home runs with 2S, 
six of them coming last week. When 
Robinson began to weaken at the plate 
two weeks ago. up stepped nonhitler 
Dave Johnson to suggest that slugger 
Robinson move his front fool back six 
inches. ••|l matie a tremendous difTcr- 
enee," Frank says. That's how things go 
in Baltimore these days. Meanvshilc 
Brooks Robinson has played and hit 
just as he always docs— like the best 
third baseman in baseball. 

“We pay the Robinsons a lot of mon- 
ey to perform well." says Bauer, “and 
that's what we expect them to do." But 
no Oriole, or for that matter anybody 
in baseball, has played as well as Boog 
Powell in the last two months. On May 
21 this Baltimore mound of muscle was 
hitting .180. with five home runs and 13 
runs batted in, and everybody who had 
been calling him a young Johnny Mi^e 
wa.s- hoping old Johnny Mize wouldn't 
hear about it. Since that day Powell has 
hit .356. with 17 home runs and 61 runs 
batted in. He now has more home runs 
and more RRIs than he had all last 
season. 

"I didn't expect Povxell to hit this 
well." says Bauer. "I think of what he 
did last year and I see what he's doing 
this year, and there's only one difference; 
confidence. Last year he fell there xxas 
great pressure on him to hit h«’me runs 
and drive m runs. Ihis year he knoxvs 
that if he doesn't do it. then someone 
else xvill, so he's going up there nice and 
relaxed and not worrying abt»ut any- 
thing." What Bauer says points up one 
of the primary things Frank Robinson 


HOW BALTIMORE RULES THE LEAGUE 
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has done for Baltimore. The young Ori- 
oles know he will hit, so the pressure is 
olT them. 

Then there is 23-ycar-old Curt RIefary . 
who has 14 home runs and 45 RBls; 
and Luis Aparieio, the shortstop, who is 
having his best season in four or live 
years; and there are the two rookies. 
Second Baseman Johnson and Catcher 
Andy F-lehcharrcn. Johnson covers 
ground that Jerry Adair, whose job he 
took away in the spring, eouldn'i reach, 
while htchebarren has his pitchers, in- 
cluding the old knueklehalJers. Fddie 
f isher and Slu \Jiller. believing he will 
come up with every ball they throw into 
the dirt. Also, both Johnson and Flehe- 
barren have driven in at least 40 runs, an 
extremely productive total for sevenih- 
and eighth-place batters in a lineup. 

If the Orioles have a weakness, it is 
with their starling pitchers. There are 
Stretches when it seems you can always 
find the Oriole starter by going down 
to the shower room along about the 
fifth inning or so. With the exception 
of Steve Barber, who can be very good 
and can be 9-13. as he was in 1964, 
the basic Oriole starters- Dave McNal- 
ly, Jim Palmer and Wally Bunker — are 
not Koufax, Drysdalc and Osteen. But 


one of the reasons this young group — 
their average age is 22 spends .so nuich 
time under water is that Bauer knows he 
can send them to the showers al the first 
hint of trouble, for behind them is a re- 
markable bullpen. “All I want from my 
starters is six good innings." says Bauer. 

Teams pride themselves on having a 
good relief pitcher, but Sergeant Bauer 
has a squad of them. Slu Miller has a 
record of 7-2. Fddie f 'isher wa.s obtained 
from Chicago in June and gave up only 
one run in his lirst 20 innings. Rookie 
Eddie Watt has a record of 7 and 2. 
NV'hen Bauer needed to lind another 
starter for the Detroit scries he called on 
Watt, who not only won but hit a home 
run just because he saw everybody else 
doing it. rheic are also Dick Hall, a 
sound Oriole reliever for four years, and 
Moe Drabowsky. who was released out- 
right by Kansiis City and was picked 
up by Baltimt're last winter. When l>e- 
troit kepi regaining the lead in last week's 
10-7 game Dr.ibowsky settled things by 
facing 12 men in four innings and strik- 
ing out eight of them. 

If the Orioles stopped hitting com- 
pictelv, which is unlikely, and if their 
pitching happened to go to pieces, vshieh 
young starters and big bullpens have on 
occasion done, would there be an Amer- 
ican League pennant race again? Maybe. 
The question is who would be capable 
of moving up as the Orioles fell. The 
logical contender is Detroit, which had 
four players in the All-.Star starting line- 
up. But Detroit left Baltimore last week 
unsettled by its managerial situation and 
with its pitching staff in ruins. Inability 
to handle the team's excellent young 
pitchers has bothered the Tigers since 
Charlie Dressen was sidelined by a heart 
attack in May. Then two weeks ago 
Coach Bob Swift, who look over from 
Dressen. was hospitalized and found u> 
have lung cancer. Now Frank SkalV, 
another coach, is running the team- The 
troubled Tigers suddenly seem harm- 
less. Cleveland has played worse than 
.5tX) ball since it opened the season vviih 
a startling 10-0 start, and Calil'oriua is 
too young a team to make a giant move 
(such as the Giants made in 1951. U> be 
speeilie). 

There may be a long way to go in the 
1966 season, but the going looks good 
for the one team that is young, strong, 
hot and hungry— the Orioles. So. all to- 
gether now. Let's sneak up behind Hank 
Bauer and shout, "Pennant!” 
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A HAPPY STROLL FOR 
GOLF’S SMILING GEI 


Easy-moving Af Geibergar. who does everything the orthodox way. shoots 
par golf to win a PGA Championship that was otherwise distinguished by 
some of the strangest domgs in the history of the event by DAN JENKINS 


I f King Kong had ridden down the 16th 
fairway on a iricycic or the Qufcn 
Mary had sailed through downlow n Ak- 
ron on giant Firestone tires, it would 
only have been in keeping last week with 
the weird and wonderful happenings at 
the 4t<th PCiA Chanipionship. U hat else 
could rival Arnold Palmer and Jack 
Nieklaus practically having dogfights 
overhead in their private planes. 54-year- 
old Sam Snead crouching down and putt- 
ing between his legs to keep from hit- 
ting the ball twice in one swipe. Billy 
Casper gulping oxygen to thwart a smog 
only he could see and Dudley Wysong, 
wlurcvor he may be, addressing the ball 
a foot away from where it really was? Fi- 
nally. amid the faint scent of rubber 
fumes, the last and gooliest major tour- 
nament of the year was topped off. mer- 
cifully. when a tall. thin, easygoing Cal- 
ifornian named Al Geibcrger. who looks 
like the new guy they've hired at the 
hank to handle home improvement 
loans, won it as easily as he w ould spread 
peanut butter on a slice of light bread. 
Considering the way he played, and the 
tranquillity he hrougitt to the scene, (iei- 
berger at least made sense. 

The site of the tournament, the Fire- 
stone Country Club, has prestige among 
golfers, but this was a different I irestonc 
than anyone had ever seen. Since an at- 
tack of Dutch elm disease that began live 
years ago had w iped out a lot of trees, the 


course could Isest be described as long 
(7.180 yards), and uninspiring. On top 
of that, heat had scarred most of the 
straight and narrow fairways, a seeding 
prwess had changed most of the greens 
to pure bent grass the hardest to read 
and putt - and the greens had been wa- 
tered so much to avoid ruin that they 
were s«’ft and slow. Partly as a result of 
the conditions, the scores came in two 
si/es. high and higher. Nothing shows 
this better than the fact that Cieibcrger 
could shoot an even-par 68 72-68-72 
280 and win laughing, with NN’ysong in 
second place four strokes behind. 

One of the things that made Al Gei- 
berger’s vielory distinctive was that if 
you had really stopped to ligurc it out 
beforehand, nobody except (ioibergcr 
voitlil have won al Firestone. It was all 
clear late Sunday evening, (ieiberger had 
w on the American Golf Classic there last 
year. In 20 competitive rounds on the 
dillicult par-70 course he had shot 72 or 
better in 16. Moreover, he had quietly 
been a good "tough ciuirse" player on 
the lour for some lime, ihough he sel- 
dom finished tirsi. He was fourth in the 
L -S. Open at Bellerive in 1965. and this 
year be was third both in the Crosby 
and m the CoUmiul. 

"I feel pretty good on a long, hard 
course." he said. "I'm not a charger. I 
don't make a lot of birdies. I try to liit 
It straight and not make many mistakes. 
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SMILING GEI rwillnufd 


and I iry not to l<isc control of myself. 
When I'm on a course like Firestone, 
where there won't be a lot of birdies pop- 
ping up on the board. 1 feel much more 
confident." 

Cieiberger began by shooting a 6S on 
Thursday to tie hip-sore Sam Snead for 
the lead, and even though Snead held 
the .tft-hole lead by one stroke over 
('pciberger, you had to think that the 
winner, if it weren't going to be the 6- 
foot 2-inch. lf>0-p<umd C alifornian with 
the smoi'th, upright swing, would be 
perhaps Ciary Player, or Doug Sunders 
or Jack Nicklaus from a few shots fur- 
ther back. After Saturday's third round, 
though, there was little doubt, for Al 
marched out and smilingly got his sec- 
ond 68 of the tournament. This ga\e him 
a four-stroke lead that looked impossi- 
ble for anyone to overcome at birestone. 

S«i Sunday was a simple stroll for 
(ieiberger. once he calmed down from 
a start of three bogeys on the first four 
holes, ‘i was thinking about the title 
and all it would do for me." he said. "It 
almost wrecked me." 

Me planned to go tnil there Sunday 
with his usual supply of pcanul-bullcr 


sandwiches in his golf bag to keep up 
his strength, just steer his drives straight, 
and let the big course prevent anyone 
from making a charge at him. It hap- 
pened exactly that way. No one near 
him made a move of serious consequence, 
and when he rolled in a .f5-root birdie 
at the fifth hole it restored the confidence 
that his early bogeys had partly erased. 
After that it was just a matter of time 
until he was officially the P(iA cham- 
pion, S25.000 richer and carefully try- 
ing to explain for posterity his cool at- 
titude toward the game. 

"1 don't think c*f myself as a golf 
star." he said. "I'm really more nervous 
than I look out there, and if people think 
I don't care they're wrong. 1 guess I look 
like I don't care because I'm basically 
la/y. I Just try to plug along staying out 
of trouble. That's my sty le." 

That style of his has been a particular 
bother to Stan Wtiod. Cieiberger's golf 
ci»ach at TSC and his foremost fan 
through the seven years that Al has been 
on the lour. NN'ood was not at the PCi.A, 
but at tournaments in the past he has 
been known to scribble notes on pieces 
of paper, dodge undei the gallery ropes. 


and hand them to -Al. The notes have 
always said something like ‘‘Attack.** 
or "C harge." or "Cict mad." Ociberger 
would look al them, grin, crumple them 
up. and then not attack, not charge, not 
get mad and not win. Me was a very good 
golfer and for the last three years has 
ranked among the lop 15 money win- 
ners. but thrilling he wasn't, not even in 
victory last week. 

So it was left to other people to pro- 
vide the excitement of this PCiA. and 
they provided it in some distinctive 
fashions. 

Part of it. as always, was created by 
Jack Nicklaus and .Arnold Palmer, who 
were the big noises tif the tournament, 
but in an unusual way. hvery time you 
looked up. it seemed, you saw one or 
the other in his private airplane head- 
ing back to l.atrobe. Pa. or Columbus, 
Ohio, from where they were commuting 
to the first tec. Palmer's Jet Commander 
whined above the course repeatedly, and 
on I riday afternoon Ken Venturi was 
bent over a putt on the I4ih hole when 
Jack roared over in his .Aero Command- 
er. carting the family home for din- 
ner. Ken paused, looked up and said, 



“Tltanks a lot. Jack." (How nnich the 
pr«>s lly became a subject of deeper and 
sadder concern the night the PCi A ended 
with the neus (hat Tony I ema and his 
wife Betty had been killed when their 
chartered plane crashed near Lansing. 
III. - <^1 a golf course. ) 

Palmer's 1466 P<iA was simple he 
played like a retired millionaire until 
the last day when a 68 pulled him into 
a lie for si\ih place. Mcklaiis was more 
batHing, Me was supposed it» be fresh 
after winning the British Open at Muir- 
(ield and pumped up with confidence be- 
cause his length would oseishadow e%- 
eryone on the long Kircstone course. In- 
stead he looked tired and disinterested, 
and he played through the lirst round 
like a PCiA sectional champion who 
had never been out of Utah. He hit sc\en 
trees, the last seven trees left at Fire- 
stone. and wandered inti' live bunkers. 
He only found five fairways off the lees 
in the 18 holes, and yet he managed to 
salvage a 75 . 

"It might have been the liest 75 I 
ever shot." said Jack, who was sinilmg 
asalways. A had round bothers Nicklaus 
less than any golfer in history, because 
he knows tomorrow he may sh»iol 57. or 
something like that. "I can't remember 
playing worse," Jack said, carrying his 
son Jackie over his shoulder through 
the clubhouse and heading for the air- 
port. By Saturday afternoon he could 
remember a time when he played worse. 
That day he hit only three fairways, 
shot another 75 and blew himself out of 
the lournameiil for keeps, 

from the beginning Nicklaus never 
had his mind on what he was doing. He 
evpiained later that he stood on the first 
tec Thursday, set himself up tt> hit his 
usual fade down the fairway and at the 
lop of his backswing suddenly said to 
himself. '‘Let's try to draw one out 
there." 

He drew it all right. If he had hooked 
one that wildly at Muirfield. half of 
.Sct*tiand would still be searching for it. 
Nicklaus then vsent about the business 
of diiving terribly for the nc\t three 
rounds. Only on Sunday did he luive a 
good round olf llie lees, and that was be- 
cause he linally wised up and changed 
drivers. 

"I'd been using the same driver I did at 
Miiirlield w iih the small Hniish ball. So I 
changed to a club that was belter for the 
big ball. I luce days late. I changed." he 
said. '‘And conlidentiallv." Jack added. 


"there was another reason why I didn't 
play very good. 1 swung like a hacker." 

Meanwhile. Sam Snead was shooting 
scores that fluttered the hearts of every 
geriatric case in ihc country and exhib- 
iting absolutely the strangest putting 
stance pro golfhas ever seen, it made you 
wonder if the sun had gotten through 
the straw hat and baked Sam’s pale. 
Fat ly in the week, practicing, he was ob- 
served spreading his legs, gripping the 
putter down at the bottom of the shaft 
and stroking the ball between his legs, 
croviuet-sly Ic. f unnyold Sam, culling up 
again and trying to get a bet. they said. 

Snead did not putt that way in the 
loLirnament proper until after the lOlh 
hole Saturday, when his nerves really 
rocked him and he accidentally tapped 
a putt twice, costing himself a penally 
stroke. Thereafter, for the next eight 
holes and for all of Sunday, Snead 
crouched like a preying cat on every putt 
of less than 10 or 12 feel. 

Old pro golfers have spent their dying 
years searching for ways to stop palsy 
over short putts, and Snead may have 
found it. "> oil see." draw led Sam. "w hen 
you get down there close to it. that old 
ball can't move on you like it does for us 
nervous old men." 

Wouldn't It he belter to stand back 
away from it so it wouldn't bite you. he 
was asked. 

cah." Sam said, "but then if you're 
way far away from it. you got to hit it 
twice." 

The final siirpriseof ihe I’OA was pro- 
vided by 27-year-old Dudley Wysoiig. 
who was playing in the championship 
for the first time. Wysong looks and acts 
like most any Texas hoy : blond crew cut. 
bleached eyebrows and a somewhat 
astonished expression. Ii Ivccame even 
more astonished wfien he singed olf 
what little fairway grass was left at sun- 
scarred Firestone by shooting a superb 
66 on Saturday, the low round of the 
loiirnamem. and moving into second 
place, a position he defended excellcni- 
K on Sunday to win SI5.t>lK). 

Wysong started the final 18 with two 
bogeys and thought. "I'm gonna shoot 
90, I can feci it." Watching him address 
the ball, you knew why. Me didn’t know 
where it was. He stands up to the hall 
well, except that it is nowhere near the 
chib head. Instead, it is Car underneath 
the heel, as if he were taking a practice 
swing way out in front of the bull. 

"It’s distracting.’’ said Mike Souchak, 


who was paired with Dudley the lirst two 
rounds and. incidentally, missed the 
cut. "You’re all the lime thinking, he's 
X to 5 to fan it.’’ 

"I’ve always addressed the ball that 
way." says Wysong. "I just can’t hit it 
if I address ii olT the toe like a lot of 
players do," 

Had he ever considered putting the 
club face directly behind the ball, like it 
says in the instruction books? 

"I dim'i think I could hit it that wav." 
he says. "Sec. I have to get back on my 
heels when I swing through. And my 
system helps me do it." Why not? Lor 
this PCi.A. even that made sense. 

In the end, it must have heen very 
eoniforling to the P<i A that .Al Cicibcrg- 
er won the chunipiiviiship. Mis game is 
so sound that he has been due to win a 
big one for a long tune, and deserves it. 
But more important, he stands erect 
when he putts, with the leather grip in 
his hands, and when he addresses a shot 
he puts the face of the club siiuarely be- 
hind the ball, which is just the way all 
those club pros who teach the game and 
run the PCi A say yim have to do it if yxni 
ever expect to play a lick. eno 


A miss f/ings Doug into Iho Sanders Hop. 



A SPECIAL 
BRAND 
OF 
FAME 


In the week following his record 
race young Jim Ryun discovers the 
joys— and hazards-of owning the 
most treasured mark in all of sport 

by GWILYM S. BROWN 


Y oung Jim R>un's hectic life as the 
world record holder in track's 
most glamorous event began even while 
he was spinning olT the J:51.3 mile (mv 
tort'/ ) he ran in Berkeles. Calif, a week 
ago last Sunday. During the race a sou- 
venir luinier stole his warmup shoes. 
Sonic 45 niinules lalcr. on his short 
journey from the Hdwards Stadium track 
to the University of California dormi- 
tory in which he was billeted, he began 
to sample his first really heady dose of 
public adulation. Ryun covered the 
three blwks barefoot and at a full gallop, 
pursued closely by a mob of children and 
adults, and then bounded up the seven 
(lights of stairs to his room when he 
found the elevator in use. 

"Those people didn't want auto- 
graphs." Ryun said later, shuddering 
slightly. "They were after pieces of 
clothing." 

This was only the beginning of the 
week that was for the I'J-ycar-old biiy 
who had just linished his freshman year 
at the University of Kansas, who had 
just cut 2.3 seconds off the world mile 
record, who had bccoiiK the first Amer- 
ican in 29 years to hold that title and 
who had predictably emerged as one of 

TRUMPETS SOUND as Rs un marches inio ilie 
Los Angeles Coliseum for last .SunJay's meet. 
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Ihc most exciting ligures in all of sport. 
EJefore the week had ended Jim Ryun 
had turned down a S50-a-day otTer, cau- 
tiously fell his way through some 30 in- 
terviews for press, radio and television, 
had shaken countless hands and had 
autographed two $100 bills for a pair of 
entranced fans. He even managed to fit 
in a leisurely 1 . 46.2 victory in the S80- 
yard run (his world record is 1:44.9) 
at the i-os Angeles Times International 
Games in the Coliseum, the substitute 
for the dual meet that never was be- 
tween the L.S. and the U.S.S.R., a meet 
highlighted by two world records. Most 
important of all, Ryun vvas beginning 
to bring into focus the things that were 
happening to him now and the things 
that would happen in the months to 
come. 

On the Sunday evening following his 
destruction of Michel Jaiy's world rec- 
ord not to mention his establishment 
of an unufikial record in the barefoot, 
seven-night sprint Ryun was handed a 
thick sheaf of telephone messages. Truly 
aghast, his first thought was to toss 
them all in the wastebasket. Then he re- 
con.sidered and began to work his way 
through the list, which included a re- 
quest for telephone interviews with NBC 
and CBS radio in New York. Later, at 
(he conclusion of a banquet in down- 
town Oakland. Ryun and two friends set 
off hoping to see San I’rancisco from 
the Top of the Mark and enjoy a soft 
drink while (hey gazed out at the city. 
Alas. Ryun's fame had not preceded 
him that far. “1 have never heard of Jim 
Ryun,” announced the manager as he 
barred the way. lirmly citing a California 
law that forbids a c(x;ktail lounge even 
to offer a minor a chair to sit in. When 
he returned home that night he was too 
tired to write an entry in his track note- 
book. in which he records tiriK and 
distance of his training runs. 

On Monday morning Ryun placed 
telephone calls to three papers back 
home, the /.aHrewre Daily Journal- 
World, The Wichita Beacon and The 
Kansas City Star, to discuss his record 
mile. Then he drove up to Sacramento 
with his summertime employer at The 
'Topeka Capital-Journal, Photo Direc- 
tor Rich Clarkson, to assist on an assign- 
ment Clarkson was undertaking for the 
President's Council on Physical Fitness. 

conlOiurd on page 4! 



A PAOE FROM RYUN'S TRAINING SOOK SHOWS WHAT IT TAKES TO RUN A 3:51.3 MILE 



MOMENTARILY MORTAL. RYUN SITS IN COLISEUM AND GRINS BENEATH A SILLY HAT 
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DANGER WITH A DOUBLE A 


Unhappily for National League pitchers, neither the move to Atlanta nor his 13 years in the league has 
changed Bad Henry Aaron a bit. He just keeps swinging— and connecting by JACK MANN 


I 'm ihis many." said Dorinda Aaron. 

holding up four fingers, ' and I'm go- 
ing lo have a party." She will he 5 years 
old next f'ebruary 5. a day when Nation- 
al L eague pitchers might well raise a cup 
of cheer, because Dorinda's daddy. Bad 
Henry, will be 33. Their enemy grows 
oldcr. 

But not so you could notice. "I can 
serve you a beer." the lady in the swel- 
tering Atlanta airport said to Aaron's 
companion, "but this young man will 
have to show me his i.D. card." 

"Why. that man is 30 years old." 
the other lady said. 

"Damn," Henry said, fiabbergasted 
and delighted. "Damu. I thought she 
was putting me on." 

' ' That's w hat I told you. Henry," said 
Atlanta Braves President John McHale. 
"Don't ever get older than .30." 

The greatest cross-handed hitler in the 
history of the Negro American League 
has balkKincd lo 180 pounds in the 14 
years since the Braves gave him a ticket 
lo Liau Claire. Wis. and orders to keep 
his right hand on lop. but the extra 10 
pounds arc packed neatly around his 
chc.st cavity. In the body of a sopho- 
more halfback Henry Aaron has devel- 
oped the mind of a computer, and he'll 
be the next 3.000-hit man unless Willie 
Mays beats him to it. Or unless he suf- 
fers a crippling injury. Don't count on 
the latter. Aaron has averaged 1 53 games 
u season since he broke an ankle in his 
rix>kie year. 1954. 

"He not only knows what the pitch 
will be," says Ron Perranoski. the Dodg- 
er relief pitcher who ha.s held Bad Henry 
to an .812 average (13 for 16) in six sea- 


sons. "but where it will be. He's hit one 
home run off me (out of center field In 
Dodger Stadium], and he went after thai 
pitch as if he'd called for it." 

"It was a fast ball, high and away." 
said Aaron, w ho can recite the Ux:us and 
characteristics of each of the 26 pitches 
he hit for home runs in the first half of 
the season. "It was the first pitch, and 
I guess 1 was looking for it. I figured he'd 
try to set me up for the sinker." 

"Pitchers don't set Henry up," said 
teammate Clenc Oliver ' He sets them 
up. 1 honestly believe he intentionally 
hK>ks bad on a certain pitch just so he'll 
get it again." 

"Well, not too often." Aaron said. 
"But say it's a breaking pitch that's go- 
ing to hit on the plate. I might let my 
tail fly out a little and miss it and look 
foolish. Then the pitcher might throw 
that same pitch for a strike some other 
time- with two on." 

This may be Aaron's first 5()-homcr 
season, and it might not be the last. 
When he arrived at the All-Star break 
w ith his 26 homers and a batting average 
near his career low of .280, it was logi- 
cal to assume he had altered his formu- 
la. determined to pull the ball toward 
instant money. Henry is making more 
than 575,000. proving that guys who hit 
.320 lifetime can ride in Buick Rivicras. 
but he can read and secs six-digii num- 
bers on the sports pages. 

"That dtKsn’l bother me. " Henry- 
said. "If I'd played in New 'Vork. Td 
have made a lot more money . There were 
only those two papers in Milwaukee, 
and that makes a difference. Anyway, 
these people have been good to me. and 


you don't miss what you don't have." 

And you like what you have if you 
rode the bus with the Indianapolis 
Clowns in the Negro league, playing a 
doubleheader in Washington and a sin- 
gle 111 Baltimore the same night, then 
climbed back on the bus lo try to sleep 
on the way to Buffalo and got 100 bucks 
every Ist and I5th. (By the time Mil- 
waukee Scout Dewey Cinggs offered 
Aaron 550 a month more than the Gi- 
ants did, he was leading the Negro Al. 
with a 467 average, having been con- 
verted from cross-handed hitting by 
Clown Owner Syd Polkvk. "Not com- 
pletely." Henry says. "If 1 got two strikes 
on me and my back was lo the dugout 
so they couldn't see me. I'd sneak the 
left hand up on lop.") 

But why so many home runs this year, 
and most of them to left field? The stance 
and the swing haven't changed. "No," 
Aaron said, "but 1 don't go up there 
swinging at what they throw me any- 
more. I've studied and concentrated, and 
now 1 wail until 1 gel my pilch." 

"Ho sure as hell docs." said Sandy 
Koufax. "Did you .see him go after that 
curve I hung for him today? That was a 
mistake, and you don't get away with a 
mistake to Bad Henry. He's the last guy 
1 want lo see coming up there," There 
was talk that Roberto Clemente had that 
distinction. "That was two years ago," 
Koufax said. "Some guys give me more 
trouble one year than another. But 
Aaron is always the same. He's just Bad 
Henry." 

"This game looks easy." says Bad 
Henry, "but it's- well— not a guessing 
game, but a thinking game. emununi 


RARELY FOOLED B V A PITCH, A A RON MOVES HIS WElQHT FORWARD BUT KEEPS HIS BAT BACK. COCKED AND READY TO COMMIT MAYHEM 
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DOUBLE A ronlinurd 


Too many people think it's simple." 

Too many people think Aaron is sim- 
ple, and relaxed, and insouciant a 
nerseless bundle of sinev". vsiih mon- 
goose reflexes, doing \shat comes natu- 
rally and not striving very earnestly to 
do much more. There are long-gone 
-230 hitters pumping gas somewhere 
along Route 66 and perpetuating the 
cliche that .-Xaron ‘Tails asleep ai the 
plate, but then he hits the pilch right out 
of the catcher's mill," Instinct it's got 
to be and those \srists. Mow else could 
a guy be .320 lifetime (highest among 
active players with live years or more) 
with a swing that would get a kid cut 
from a high school team? 

■■Most guys couldn't hit the way I 
do." Aaron says with an objectivity that 
precludes false modesty. “I'm fortunate 
that all ihe things you have to do in 
baseball come naturally to me. I do have 
a hitch in my .swing, and 1 hit off the 
front foot. I've seen the movies. Fhe 
weight is forward, but you notice the 
hands are always back. If they throw me 
a changeup I'm not out in front. I can 
adjust. 

“I know, they think I don't care. I 
look like I’m running easy to first base, 
but I'm watching the outfielder, and if 
he messes up 1 can accelerate -I have 
the speed to shift gears." 

‘There aren’t live men faster in base- 
ball. and no better base runner." says 
Braves Manager Bobby Bragan, "If you 
need a base, he’ll steal it —quietly. If you 
need a shoestring catch, he'll make it, 
and his hat won’t fly off and he won’t 
fall on his butt. He docs It like I)i- 
Maggio, ” .-karon has stolen 31 bases in 
a season and supposes he eould double 
that if needed, "He could steal 100." 
Oliver says. 

In the eighth inning of a game at Los 
.Xngcles. Dodger Right Fielder Lou 
Johnson galloped to the railing and 
watched a foul ball land 20 rows in the 
stands. In the home half of the inning 
Right Fielder .Aaron took three steps 
and watched a foul ball land seven rows 
in. "I knew it was in the stands." Henry 
said. “What would it prove to run over 
there? I'hai s false hustle. 1 hustle when 
I have to." 

Like Di.Maggio. Sangfroid, and all 
that? Not quite, ‘“lou ever notice," 
Henry asked, “that sometimes just be- 
fore I step in the box 1 take a deep 
breath? I have to do that to get loose. I 
don’t mean I’m tense, exactly, but I al- 


ways have something on my mind. I 
have to study this game all the time, and 
concentrate. I'hcre are things I’ve learned 
about pitchers, and I have tried to tell 
the younger players. But most of them 
can’t sec what I see. because they haven't 
concentrated and studied. 

“I always talk to the kids, though, 
because you can learn from them. May- 
be Maury Wills couldn’t leach you 
about base running, just because he 
knows it so well it’s hard for him to 
convey the idea. Bui you might hear 
something from some young player that 
would be valuable something you nev- 
er thought of." 

At the Los .Xngelcs airport Henry lis- 
tened attentively to a lecture from team- 
male Crary Geigei on sliding. Aaron’s 
takeoff, Geiger suggested, was tw late. 
At 29 Ciciger is no longer a kid. but a 
frustrating succession of injuries and ill- 
ness have limited his experience. “Well, 
w hat kind of slide do y ou ihink is best? " 
Henry asked, and held still for the an- 
swer, The computer mind was filing the 
data for evaluation. 

His mind processes a diversity of 
thoughts. Aaron is acutely aware that he 
is the father of four young children who 
have opportunities that he did not 
have, and the awareness is heightened 
by the never-forgotten fact that he is u 
Negro. But when the talk is baseball 
that’s business, and the computer func- 
tions on one channel. 

The airport discussion of mistakes in 
baserunnmg had broadened into a semi- 
nar on baseball mistakes in general, 
when the Braves' players di.scovcred a 
celebrity in their midst, Phil Rodgers had 
just arrived from England and was 
liquidating some of his $1,949 booty 
from the British Open. He was intro- 
duced around, and the talk turned to 
golf. Fhcrc may be more golf nuts per 
capita among baseball players than 
among any splinter group of American 
society, and Henry .Aaron is one of them. 
•Able to play only a couple of months a 
year, he has shot a 75. He shook hands 
with Rodgers and said it was nice to 
meet him. "Rut what I mean is . . .” 
he said, and resumed the baseball talk. 

In the fifth inning that afternoon, 
with Joe Torre on first base, Mike de la 
Hoz had singled to center field. Willie 
Davis, characteristically, had thrown 
high over the cutoff man's head in an 
unsucce.ssful attempt to get Torre at 
third. “ M ike should have taken second," 


Aaron said. “You have to anticipate 
that the oullicldcr will goof up one way 
or another." 

Mike scored anyway, and the Braves 
won. Otherwise Aaron wouldn't have 
broached the subject, because he played 
under the late Ben Garaghly at Jackson- 
ville in 1953. "I had a hell of a year." 
Henry said, "but one day I stole second 
three limes. Fach time I left the bag be- 
fore the second baseman gave the ball 
back to the pitcher, and each time 1 was 
lagged out, Me really chewed me. 

"Ben never said anything after we 
lost, but if we made mistakes in a game 
we won we’d hear about them. He was 
the best manager I ever played for.” (In 
13 big-league seasons Aaron has played 
for Charlie Cirimm. Fred Haney, Char- 
lie Dressen, Birdie Tebbetts and Bragan. 
w ho among them managed 10 big-lcagiic 
teams and won live pennants.) “I think 
Ben should have had the Milw aukee job 
after Haney." .Aaron said. “He handled 
each guy differently. I believed after 
Jacksonville played the Red Sox an e\- 
hihuion game in ’53 that I was as good 
as some of their players, but Ben never 
told me how good I was — just how good 
1 could be. He taught me to study the 
game and never to make the .same mis- 
take twice. 1 know how badly he wanted 
to manage in the big leagues, so I know 
how much it hurt him when he didn't 
get the job. Even if they’d made him a 
coach, it might have helped." 

On the plane to the .All-Star Game in 
St. Louis, the passengers had finished 
their complimentary ccKktail and their 
glass of champagne, and two of them 
approached Aaron w ith paper and ball- 
point pen. They were longtime admirers 
of his, and would he please sign this for 
the kid. "What’s his name?" Henry 
asked, then inscribed best w ishes to Dan- 
ny. fhe two guys said they were from 
Tupelo, Miss, and (hat they hoped Hank 
would really tear up that American 
l.eaguc tomorrow. He said thank you. 

"Yeah, I remember Tupelo," Henry 
said later. “I drove through there a few 
years ago in a brand-new Oldsmobile." 
A Negro, and a very dark Negro at that, 
driving through Tupelo. Miss, in a shiny 
new Oldsmobile. “A cop got behind me 
when I crossed the city line, and he rode 
on my tail all the way to the other city 
l.ne. I remember Tupelo, all right." 

Aaron is aware that in the past decade 
he ha.s enjoyed the insulation of promi- 
nence- but he hasn’t enjoyed it. “They 
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don’t give me a bad time, because I'm 
somebody special. But that doesn't help 
my brothers and sisters, and anything 
that happens to any member of my race 
happens to me. 1 know how it feels, be- 
cause sometimes people don’t know who 
I am. The South doesn’t have any mo- 
nopoly on prejudice. At least the people 
in Mississippi have the guts to tell you 
they don’t like you, and you know what 
to exjject. But in the North they do it 
differently. 1 went into a restaurant in 
New York City one afternoon, and they 
wouldn’t serve me. They didn’t say they 
wouldn’t, they just left me sitting there.” 

Aaron was born in Down the Bay, a 
Negro district of Mobile, Ala. It isn’t at 
all down the bay, and nobody remembers 
why it was called that. Thus nobody 
knows exactly why the kids of Down 
the Bay considered themselves superior 
to those of Toulminvillc, an outer dis- 
trict where Henry’s father moved his wife 
and eight children. This was the first 
discrimination Henry ever knew. “It 
wasn’t white to black,” he says. “It was 
black to black. They just thought they 
were better than we were. Anyway, it 
cost me my first chance at a big-league 
tryout.” 

Neither Central High School, where 
Henry went for a while, nor Josephine 
Allen, the private school where he fin- 
ished, had a baseball team. 7 he empha- 
sis wa.s on football, so he played half- 
back and end. “I was pretty good,” 
Henry says, “but I didn't especially like 
the game.” He played on the schools' 
softball teams, and by the time he was 
15 he was playing infield and hitting 
cross-handed for the Mobile Bears, a 
sandlot club. “Sometimes on Sunday Td 
make five or six dollars.” 

The Dodgers held an annual tr>’out 
camp in Mobile, one of those cursory 
ones in which a scout watches each kid 
pick up a few ground bails before telling 
him he can go. “When ii came my 
turn,” Henry says, “some big kid from 
Down the Bay pushed me aside, so 1 
never got a chance.” 

Occasionally the kids from Toulmin- 
ville would tire of being upstaged, and 
there would be a gang fight, but young 
Henry never was involved. “I don’t 
want to brag,” he says, “but I’ve 
never been in trouble. My mother would 
tell you I always was a sort of mature 
kid. I guess it was because I’ve always 
been a loner. Even in the big leagues, 
except when Bill Bruton was my room- 


mate, I’ve kept pretty much to myself.” 

Aaron's roommate on a recent road 
trip was a book on the laws of Georgia 
real estate, which he was reading in case 
he ever decides to move to Atlanta 
pcnnancntly. Both Henry and his wife, 
Barbara, have studied to qualify for 
real-estate licenses in Wisconsin. The 
Aaron-Bruton Investment Co. (with 
Tom Cheeks, a teacher, as a partner) 
has assembled about $75,000 worth of 
residential properties near Milwaukee. 

When Aaron reached St. Louis a man 
approach :d him and asked if, on his 
next trip in, he would talk to a Negro 
group, largely kids, and Henry said he 
would. As strong as his feelings on civil 
rights are. a membership in the NAACP 
is the extent of his active participation. 
“I’m approached all the time,” he says, 
“but I feel that the only effective move- 
ments are the nonviolent movements, 
and I can’t guarantee nonviolence. I 
don’t feel nonviolent about it.” 

A white man found this out one day 
w hen he questioned the right of Aaron 
and several other Negro ballplayers to 
stand and talk on the sidewalk in front 
of a Tampa hotel. A Negro team- 
mate found it out in the Braves’ dress- 
ing room when he tested the theory that 
it is In for one Negro to apply racial 
epithet.s to another. Aaron will testify 
in no precise details to cither incident, 
but he concedes that in each case his 


resistance was definitely not passive. 

It is unlikely that Henry will ever apply 
for a Georgia real-estate license, al- 
though he has been pleasantly surprised 
by Atlanta. Life at 519 Lynnhurst Drive, 
in a comfortable brick ranch house on 
two rolling, shaded acres of grass, has 
been as idyllic as air conditioning can 
make it. Barbara finds food prices high, 
but racial tensions arc uncommonly low 
in this most cosmopolitan of cities below 
the Mason-Dixon line. Two-acre plots 
considerably diminish the significance of 
racial composition but, for the record, 
Lynnhurst Drive is a mixed community. 

“Yes, I was disturbed last year about 
the move to Atlanta," Henry says, “but 
the racial situation was a minor factor. 
Wc were happy in Milwaukee. I've never 
found a better place to bring up kids. 
There are so many different things to 
do.” 

Such as parks and beaches and things 
for the kids. And for Henry, the kid 
from Down the Bay who had found a 
way of life in Milwaukee, there were 
handball games at the firehou-se, golf on 
the municipal courses until it was time 
to go hunting and a quick ride to Chi- 
cago to catch Sammy Davis Jr. or a 
musical fresh out of New York. And, 
most of all, there was the civic embrace 
of Milwaukee fans in those first few 
years, the most aggressive acceptance a 
baseball team has ever known. “The 
canifnued 
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fans here in Atlanta have been great.” 
Aaron says, ‘‘especially the way we’ve 
been going. They haven't ever booed 
anybody but the manager. But — 1 don't 
care how many people they draw in Los 
Angeles- there never will be anything 
like the way they treated us in Milwau- 
kee in the early *50s.'' 

“That's Hankie." Dorindasaid. point- 
ing to a picture in the family snapshot 
album, “and Larry. They go to camp. 
Gail gttes to camp, too." And Dorinda 
will go to camp. Henry Jr.. 9. and Larry, 
8. would play baseball all day if their 
mother didn't call a halt. “But I want 
them to be interested in other things," 
Henry said. “I wouldn't mind their be- 
ing ballplayers, but only under one con- 
dition; they have to he good ballplayers. 
I've seen too many guys go up and dow n. 

1 think it hurt my brother that his name 
was the same as mine. People expected 
things of him that he Just couldn't do. 

1 don't want my kids to have to face that 
kind of pressure.” (Tommie Aaron, now 
27 and playing for Richmond in the In- 
ternational League, still is an unques- 
tioned artist as a first baseman-ouiflclder. 
But in two seasons with the Braves he 
had a .222 average and was gone.) 

Gail. II. will go to college first. “1 
want my kids to have the chances I never 
had.'' Aaron says, “My father was a 
welder in a shipyard, and he couldn't 
do it. He made a living, but he had to 
make ends meet, week to week, in those 
days. I think he did pretty well to put 
three kids through college." Herbert 
Aaron, now “about 65." did very well, 
but he has had a little help putting 
Henry's youngest sister through Florida 
A&M. After the 1959 season there was 
a short-lived television production called 
Honw Run Derby, and Henry Aaron 
hit more balls out of cozy little W’rigley 
F ield in Los Angeles than anybinly else 
— Mays. Jackie Jensen et ul. For this he 
won 513.500. and with this he acquired 
a grocery store and two houses on An- 
drews Street in Mobile. His father has 
been operating the grocery store ever 
since. 

“I'm not laying out any program for 
my kids." Aaron says. “1 want them to 
be what they want to be. I've seen peo- 
ple decide they want their kid to be a 
doctor or something. Then the kid 
changes his mind, and it's like an ex- 
plosion in his parents' life. I Just want 
them to have the chance." 

The chance is further insured by an- 
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other 50 or 75 acres of property 10 miles 
outside the Mobile city limit. Most of 
the real estate Aaron owns is either dor- 
mant or in a break-even rental status 
now, but he believes he will activate it 
when he’s through playing. 

"Real estate is the thing 1 know, out- 
side of baseball," Henry says, "but I’m 
not thinking about that now. I want to 
play as long as I can, but I want to quit 
before I become a burden. 1 don’t want 
to stay too long. It's a great thing to go 
out of this game gracefully." 

It would be another great thing to 
make 3,000 hits, joining a select company 
on a plateau that Rogers Hornsby and 
Willie Keeler just missed, and Henry will 
pass 2.400 in late August. "That's my 
goal," he says. "If I make that. 1 figure 
the other things will fall in place." Some 
home runs will fall in, as 424 had by this 
year's All-Star break. Babe Ruth’s rec- 
ord 714 is remote, but there arc those 
who expect 200 more home runs of Wil- 
lie Mays, who is 35; it is hardly less 
rcali.stic to expect 300 more from Aaron, 
who is 32. 

Aaron has hit three homers in a game 
and 45 in a season, but one stands out 
in his memory. The score was 2-2 in the 
nth inning at Milwaukee on the night 
of Sept. 23, 1957. and the magic number 
for Milwaukee's first pennant was 1. 
Billy MulTett, a curve-bailer, was pitch- 
ing for the Cardinals, and he hadn't 
served a home run all season. He threw 
a curve, Bad Henry swung, Wally Moon 
went back to the 402-foot sign in cen- 
ter field and jumped, and urchins who 
should have been home in bed scram- 
bled for the ball in front of the cedar 
trees. Braves General Manager John 
Quinn and a cast of thousands burst 
into tears of joy. 

l or several seconds of Milwaukee's 
finest hour Henry Aaron wasn’t there. 
Running between second and third base 
he was back on Edwards Avenue in Mo- 
bile. on his way home from school. The 
day was Oct. 3, 1951. Henry had just 
heard on somebody’s radio that Bobby 
Thomson had homcred to win a pen- 
nant. and he ran the rest of the way. 
giving a little leap every few steps as 
Thomson did. The cross-handed-hitting 
Negro sandloticr from Toulminville mm.v 
Bobby Thomson that day. and he was 
again that night in Milwaukee, until he 
rounded third, saw the reception com- 
mittee and knew it was at least as much 
fun to be Henry Aaron. eMo 
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(lie Sliaddwed 



The sailplane pilot lives in a unique, 
soundless \A/orld of clouded beauty 
and three-dimensional exhilaration. 
Once released from the lumbering 
towplane tsee next page], there is 
only the man in his fragile ma- 
chine, ready to catch the slightest lilt 
of a wave or lift of a thermal, soar- 
ing as high as a jet. as far as daylight 
allows. It is this joyful escape, this 
bright voyage on a deceptively pa- 
cific sea of cerulean blue, that 
brings sailplane pilots from all over 
the East to ride the waves of Sugar- 
bush, Vt., scene of these pictures. 

Ph<ilo£rdph.s tiy ('ooslantine Manos 
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A Cub tows John Macone Cleft above], who finds a wave 
that takes him to 14,OQO feet, where the canopy frosts and 
oxygen is necessary CaboveD. When the lift goes, planes come 
barreling home. Soaring is not only escape. Its competitions 
are most exacting, as one discovers on the following pages. 
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Like dragonflies usurping a horncl's 
nest, ihc sailplanes took over Stead Air 
Force Base near Reno last month for 
the U.S. National Soaring Champion- 
ships. Sixly-livc of them lay beside the 
jet aprons, where signs still warned, 
■’caution: Keep Clear of Jet Exhaust, 
Min. Safe Distance 200 Feet." There 
were no signs to warn the visitors about 
deserts and angry farTncTS and hungry 
COW’S and quicksand, and there was no 
need. Sailplane pilots know' all about 
such things as that. 

(iraceful and perishably beautiful, the 
sailplanes presented as pretty a sight 
as can be found in sport, but in com- 
petitive soaring beauty is only a pleas- 
ant byproduct of efliicient design. And as 
what local newspaperman Mark Twain 
used to call a Washoe zephyr swept 
down from the burnt-brown Nevada 
hills, setting the tightest tied sailplanes 
to twitching at their moorings, one was 
reminded how eagerly and well these 
ships fly. A sailplane is flight stripped 
to its basic fascination — two wings and 
a tail, with bare accommodation for 
one man. 

Sailplanes that weigh no more than 
600 pounds have soared to 46,000 feet, 
higher than any Boeing 727. In this na- 
tional championship one craft would 
log 456 miles in a day. and another - 
George Moffat’s Austria SH-I would 
average 71 miles per hour this very after- 
noon, including pauses to find lift 
and circle for altitude. 

’’Quiet in the hangar, please'” ordered 

With sunburst on its 
tail, zero eight Romeo 
glissades across sky. 


Competitions Director Marshall Clay- 
bourn at the opening morning pilots’ 
meeting. "The first day's task is a speed 
task." Moffat, holder of the internation- 
al speed records for 100- and 300-kilo- 
meter triangles, permitted himself a 
short smile. ". . , 101 miles to Haw- 
thorne and return on a true course of 
139^ Shear should develop at Walker 
Lake, with isolated cu's south of this 
line. . . .” Moffat made brisk notes, 
"The takeoff line closes at 1730. start 
and finish gates at 2030. The CAP plane 
will leave the lurnpoint at 1900 hours. 
Tow planes will give the usual signal— 
riKking of wings and a rattle of the rud- 
der; that’s when you drop off. If you 
come down, have your crew give us ex- 
act latitude and longitude.” 

When the meeting was over, Moffat 
stood up and placed a big brow n Aus- 
tralian station hat on his head. "Shear.” 
he explained on his way to the weather 
shuck for his daily extra pumping of 
Weatherman John Marsh, "is caused by 
a convergence of air masses. Where they 
mccl. the air sure as hell can't go down, 
so it's got to go up- 18,000 feet at 
least." George, who is 39. teaches Eng- 
lish literature to prep school boys at 
the Pingry School in Elizabeth. N.J. 
SometinKs he talks like an English 
teacher. Sometimes he doesn't. 

"Could you say a word about the 
anticipated strength of those thermals?” 
he asked Meteorologist Marsh. "Quite 
strong," Marsh said. Moffat looked sat- 
isfied. Thermals — columns of warm, ris- 
ing air caused by uneven heating of the 
earth's surface are steppingstones in 
the sky for soarers, whose chief expertise 
consists of knowing how and when to 
skip from one to another. Thermals arc 
generally marked by fluffy cumulus 
clouds— cu's in soaring shorthand — and. 
along with shears and standing waves 
in the Ice of mountain ranges, provide 
the levitating force on which sailplane 
pilots depend. Improvising a course 
through this visible and invisible geog- 
raphy of the sky while simultaneously 
maintaining a balance of speed and al- 
titude is the major appeal of soaring. 

Any competent soaring pilot can find 
these things, but only an expert can em- 
ploy them to full advantage. "There is 
a strong temptation to go where some- 


one--anyone — is circling, or to work a 
thermal all the way to the top,” says 
Moffat, who is a precisionist, “It's not 
hf»w long you use a thermal but how 
fast you go up that counts. In a really 
good one, it's possible to climb darn 
close to as fast as a jet. You should use 
only about 30''; of a mcditx;rc one. 
then go off and lind another. 

"It's important, on the other hand, to 
avoid the thunderstorms into which cu's 
may develop. Thunderstonns around 
here arc so big that the blowoff ice 
crystals blowing off the anvil of the 
ihundcrhcad- will just shut your lift off. 
Or one can very easily suck you up 
beyond your oxygen capability, Ben 
Greene was lifted at better than a mile 
a minute once. At that rate you can 
quickly lose your wings and, very short- 
ly thereafter, yourself.” 

.•\t the tic-down area Su/anne Mof- 
fat-, a preUy. spwited girl of 16 who uses 
tl)C wind as her hairdresser. hcl).X’d her 
husband check emergency supplies. They 
inspected the first-aid kit, concentrated 
food, flash and flares. 

"We're plagued with people who 
want to emphasize the danger." George 
said. "Just flying a sailplane around is 
safer than power flying. One fundaiiKn- 
(al safety factor is the soft landing. You 
have marvelous control — anywhere be- 
tween a 40° approach with full dive 
breaks to 3° with none. In contest or 
record flight, of course, you're definitely 
stretching a little. On a glide you may 
easily reach 150 mph where the placard 
speed is listed at 86." Placard speed is 
that beyond which the manufacturer 
makes no guarantee that things will not 
start coming off. 

"You just have to plan the landing 
right the first time,” Suzanne advised 
calmly, helping ground-crcw chief Ralph 
Boehm transfer oxygen to the Austria's 
small bottles. Everything else was al- 
ready tucked into the tiny cockpit — 
charts, cushions, water, dried apricots. 
There they shared space with a few sim- 
ple controls — slick, trim lab. rudder 
pedals, lowTope release and no more 
gauges than one can find on a car's in- 
strument panel: altimeter, accelerometer, 
air-speed indicator, oxygen gauge and 
three variometers to measure lift. Moffat 
also had a strand of red yarn taped to 
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the canopy to measure yaw. The wing 
surfaces had been sanded, resanded. 
Mashed and polished by diligent Jo- 
Ann Bwhm. "We don't use Max," says 
Su/anne. "It collects dust.” 

It Mas time to Mhccl the N8708R into 
the latticcMork of sailplanes — 65 of 
them, in three intcriapped roMs- that 
comprised the flight line. ToM'planes 
picked gliders one by one off the front 
of the formation. There began the small 
ritual, the details of Mhich varied only 
slightly in the 10 days of the Nationals. 
Suzanne caulked the dive brakes uith 
children's modeling clay while George 
buckled on his parachute, sandMiched 
his 6 feet 2 inches into the ctK’kpit, test- 
ed his oxygen and sucked experimentally 
at the Mater tube. Ralph ta{>ed the closed 
canopy with Mhite plastic tape and gave 
it one last polishing before hooking up 
the yellow towline. 

Su/anne. who has 160 soaring hours 
of her oMn, is entrusted with running 
the wing — keeping the sailplane's wings 
level until it has gathered speed- and 
she is good at it, maybe because of her 
knees. She imagines she has knobby 
ones, a suspicion reinhirced by her fa- 


ther. a General Electric physicist who 
started her soaring at 14. "Ciood thing, 
too," he always said. "Gives you better 
leverage for running the wing.” 

Airborne a short 100 feet down the 
runway, the Austria soared above the 
Cub's slipstream over the far khaki 
mountains and around a right-hand 
turn up to the 2.000-foot release point. 

.After release. Moffat swooped into 
a pc’pulous dry thermal handily located 
above the base. Such a flock of sail- 
planes is called, descriptively, a gaggle. 
From bottom to top, the column was 
one great helix of soaring planes, while 
as sea gulls, languid as Cooper hawks. 
Suzanne and the Boehms watched from 
the car, tuned to the BF.l radio. 

"Zero eight Romeo ground." George 
said now from the radio. "I'm ready to 
start. You can move out to Yerington.” 

Yeringlon. a mining town known as 
Pi/en Switch when the Comstock Lode 
was young, was I ! 1 road miles away, 
halfway to the Hawthorne tumpoint by 
air. Boehm drove out of the air base and 
turned south on open highway. "What's 
the speed limit in this state?” he asked. 
"Reasonable and proper,” said Suzanne. 



Suzanne and George Moffac ploc a cross-country course. 


"Just shave and look respvjctable, and 
you can drive any speed you want.” 

Boehm wanted to drive fast and did, 
hitting speeds of 97 with the 28-foot 
sailplane trailer in tow. At slightly low- 
er speeds he drove while reading, while 
watching clouds, while standing in an 
opened door and scanning the sky for 
planes. Just now he restricted himself 
to a conservative 85. 

"I'm nervous,” Suzanne announced, 
looking sky ward. "Not me,” said Ralph. 
"Dad's got everything under control up 
there. What can h<- do?" "Nothing,” 
Suzanne admitted, unwrapping an or- 
ange lollipop. 

Talk turned to assorted perils of soar- 
ing, "Paul Biklc [director of the NASA 
flight research center and a leading soar- 
cr] was telling us how he landed in a 
field, looked up, and here were a whole 
herd of cattle ambling over.” Suzanne 
recounted gleefully. "You'd expect him 
to get out and heal them olf, but he jusl 
ran. “I'm afraid of cows,' he said." 

"Reminds me of the time I found 
Cieorge backed into a corner whipping 
at them with a branch," Ralph said. 
"The cows were licking at a wing they 
like the dope in the fabnc and their 
tongues arc just like sandpaper. TTiey’ll 
lake a wing right off.” 

Someone recalled how three-time na- 
tional champion Dick Schreder landed 
in a nudist colony ("this is funnier if 
you realize Dick is so pure-minded he 
won’t even drink lea"). I'hcsc little mis- 
haps occur with some frequency, and 
there were many in this contest alone. 
One pilot fell into a Marine mountain- 
warfare training center, another into the 
Nevada State Minimum Security Prison. 
("I mistook it for a school playground 
until I saw the gun towers,” admitted 
Irving Taylor. "By then it was too late.”) 
Don Fisher landed on an abandoned 
stretch of the first transcontinental rail- 
road. close to the site of the Golden 
Spike and nothing else. 

Story time had outlasted the wide, ad- 
mirably empty desert and lasted into the 
irrigated outskirts of Yerington. "Did 
George ever hear any more from that 
farmer whose alfalfa field he landed in?'* 
asked Jo-Ann. "That little man was 
hopping up and down.’’ "No,” said Su- 
zanne, "and it was oats. I remember, be- 
cause oats were grow ing out of the trail- 
er for a year.” 

"Generally,” Jo-Ann explained later, 
"people will sit you right down at their 
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dinner tabic. But that man just wasn't 
going to let Cicorge out of his field, 
(icorge finally showed him a nice gilt- 
edged insurance card. I guess the man 
thought he was going to get rich." 

More often. J. Q. Public just burbles, 
“Whatsamattcr, sonn>. the wind stop?” 
That line or, *'Hcy. mister, what’s in 
that funny trailer?" will draw a laugh 
from the dourest sailplaner. 

George, especially econotmcal ■with 
words in the air. broke radio silence to 
report that he had reached the turn- 
point at Hawthorne and was only 10 
miles from Yerington on the return trip. 
Boehm crept homeward at 60. 

■'You know what some of that stuff 
that looks like dry lakes is?" asked Su- 
zanne. nodding toward some inviting 
landing places. "Quicksand. Isn't thai 
nice?" 

The Austria had landed long before 
the Ford arrived back at Stead so long 
before that Moffat had finished first in 
the 65-planc field. "All gravy," he said, 
expressionlessly. ‘'I hardly circled at all. 
The trick is to make up your mind early 
what a day can give you and then settle 
for nothing less." 

To the other pilots and wive.s, al- 
ready lining up chairs along the edge of 
the hangar's shade to sip cool drinks, 
Moffat was fastidiously magnanimous. 
"Just luck," he murmured. "I was the 
last person to get to the turnpoint be- 
fore all the lift quit." 

"Almost everyone here is somebody 
you'd like to know belter and I'm 
picky," said Suzanne, driving to dinner 
for 10 after drinks and changes at the 
Moffats' rented apartment. "At home, 
in Elizabeth, we hardly know a single 
person, and that is the way we want it. 
We enjoy each other and don't need 
anybody else. But this is old home week. 
1 go wild. Tm hoarse from talking." 

It was with some regret that everyone 
drove home from the evening of chatter 
and banter. CJeorge scrutinized a strange- 
looking set of clouds and sighed. "I'm 
just sure it'll be a boonies chase tomor- 
row." he said. 

"The second task." said Marshall 
Claybourn. opening the nc.xt morning's 
meeting, "will be a distance task along 
a fixed course— 1 39 miles to Winnemuc- 
ca and return and then along a line 
through Alturas, Calif." Westerly winds, 
it seemed, would range up to 35 knots, 
and thermals would be weaker. 

Stuck with a late takeoff, Moffat com- 


pensated by finding strong lift and mak- 
ing the most of it: after a rubber-burning 
ride, his crew had little more than enough 
time at Lovelock, its standby point, to 
consume milk shakes and hamburgers. 
Bucking heavy headwinds ("if you threw- 
a refrigerator into this wind with its 
doors open, it'd fiy downwind," some- 
one groused), return to Stead was slow- 
enough to encourage the crew- to pass 
the tirivs in persiflage, 

"I tell you. Ralph." said Suzanne, so- 
bering slightly after one sally, "1 would 
never try to make Cieorge choose betw een 
me and flying. 'Cause I don't know how 
it would turn out. 

"George met me at an airport and 
proposed to me at an airport,” she said, 
now- wholly serious. "Maybe that has 
something to do with our sensing in each 
other that we were sort of loners. I know 
1 am. [ never read the news. Couldn't 
care less. 1 live in a world of my own. 
Always have. Zero eight Romeo is cur 
baby right now, and she's enough. And 
we just keep a little apartment as a base; 
we use everywhere as home." 

"Ground Romeo,” George radioed as 
the crew approached Stead, "estimating 
Reno w ithin thchour. Prticeed to Doyle." 
Ground crew proceeded to Doyle (pop. 
77), 45 miles northwest of Reno. 

After a four-ice-crcam-cone wait, 
ground had worries. It sighted interest- 
ing aircraft a tanker refueling a bomb- 
er and three gliders that turned out to 
have contrails but it neither saw nor 
heard Moffat. George, it later developed, 
had very nearly fallen ignt>miniously 
at Stead and then had had to limp all the 
way to Doyle. In the next X5 miles, 
through beautiful, deserted Lassen Coun- 
ty, he found some of the waves and ther- 
mals that are expected where the Sierra 
flows down to the Great Basin, but only 
by hopscotching from cloud to cloud, 
wringing out lift wherever he found it. 

Peering at maps, Moffat's crew ap- 
praised every scraggy airstrip, tested ev- 
ery infrequent field. Occasional gliders 
now glinted in the distances; thanks to 
sheer persistence and to surviving the 
downs near Stead, where planes had fall- 
en like snowflakes, Moffat was overhaul- 
ing the leaders, Suzanne threw rocks eff 
runw ays. clambered over fences, galloped 
pastorally through thigh-high grass in 
search of hazards, brushed her hair in 
unconscious expectation of an imminent 
landing. 

Suddenly, just below Likely, with the 


moon well risen, George began to get 
more lift than he could use. "Moon 
thermals." said Suzanne. Whatever it 
was, the Austria soared on and on, past 
Alturas. past Davis Creek. Willow 
Ranch. New Pine Creek and finally, al- 
most unbelievably, into Oregon, 439 
miles from takeoff. The sun had dropped 
behind the mountains, shadows crept 
across wide, wild Goose Lake, a note 
of urgency crept into Suzanne's voice. 
Finally Cieorge yielded. He could no 
longer see the ground; he would land. 

Boehm marked the road, flashing car 
and trailer lights. Suzanne marked the 
end of an imaginary strip. Heads craned 
into the deepening twilight. Abruptly, 
tie hitherto invisible .Austria material- 
ized, liHiking big and black as a bomber, 
dipping down from dusk into darkness. 
It circled once, whistling a glider's jet- 
like whistle, dropped down over a 
barbed-wire fence, touched, bounced, 
then skidded and .scra.ted to a stop. 
George was not yet entirely disengaged 
from his machine when his wife ran up 
to wrap her arms around him. 

After George had flagged down a be- 
mused motorist to sign his landing card, 
everybody worked rapidly to disassemble 
the ship, literally untaping the wings, 
and stuff it in the trailer. The field's mos- 
quitoes had double rows of teeth. 

And then came the long ride home. 
George, who had been in the air for 10 
hours, who had flown 439 difficult miles, 
who would he at Stead at X;.30 tomorrow 
morning for another long task, drove all 
the way. He did not mind, he said. He 
probably would not have minded even 
if he had know n then that his lead, ba.sed 
on that day's come-from-behind 991 out 
of a possible 1,000 points and the first 
of the day before, would slowly dissipate 
through the last days of the contest, leav- 
ing him second place in the Nationals 
behind Dick Schrcdcr. He was at this 
moment too happy a man to mind much 
of anything. 

He drove across the moonlit black- 
und-silver landscapie, joking about soar- 
ing ("hawks cheat; they flap") and about 
the scarcity of open service stations ("we 
can always empty gas-station hoses. 
Many's the time I got back to college 
that way") as long as anyone was awake 
enough. Then he fell silent, thinking. 

At length he spoke again. "1 like a life 
with a lot of margin to it,” he said. "And 
I." said Suzanne sleepily, "love to hear 
things pul right." end 
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Thunilcring down the grccn- 
swiird. muscles ubulgc. came last 
year's Mr. Uniscrsc. covering 
the 40 yards in 4.8. Not bud 
but not so g(Hsd that the Balii* 
more Colts could lind rtxmi at 
fullback for Pennssivania’s Bill 
March who. despite the nine 
years he has devoted to weight 
lifting, says football has always 
been his "lirst love." On the 
siiciigth of that and him. the 
Colts hud invited Mr. U. to train- 
ing camp but after a few days 
were obliged to cut him from 
the ss|uad: he was 26 and had 
itx) much to learn, they said. 
Not put off, March announced 
he would Itx^k for work else- 
where in pro football. "I may 
be 26 and old for a rookie." he 
said, flesing his 18-inch biceps 
and espanding his 48-inch chest, 
"but my 26 years are not the 
average petsotv's." 

As far as dix:tors at Houston's 
MethiXlisl Hospital were con- 
cerned. the choice was his. but 
tuba-si/cd Trumpeter .\l Mirt 
righteously refused all invita- 
tions from friends to join them at 
the Astrodome. Having checked 
into the hospital to whittle away 
at his 3.W-pound bulk ihehw\. 


Hirt argued that his willpower, 
not the strongest on earth, would 
be no match against "all the 
peanuts and beer and hot-dog 
smells around." So for two weeks 
he stuck steadfastly to water 
and v itamins and lost SOpt^unds. 
and he'll return later this sum- 
mer to surrender 50 more. But 
baseball remains on the outs. 
"Until I lose a full 100," said 
Hill, "the tcmptaiions arc just 
t(Hi great." 

On a sort of nighttime shake- 
down cruise, Jerry Lewis' 65- 
fooi, S.350.000 cabin cruiser be- 
gan to sort of shake apart about 
a mile off the norihern Califor- 
nia coast. With furniture float- 
ing around the various saloons. 
Lewis turned The Pussycat to- 
ward shore, anchored a quarter 
mile off the rtKks and in the lirsl 
of slaww. -aIcwvj wwlv (owe 
companions, made for land in a 
rubber raft. The raft capsized 
some .30 yards short of the mark, 
dumping all sveupants into the 
52° water, and his new play- 
thing broke its mooring and was 
dashed to pieces. Still and all, 
said the owner of the cafe in 
GordJ, the liny coastal town 
where eveiybody dried out. Mi. 



Lewis, while not wise-cracking, 
"was poised and well-contained. 
He was most businesslike, a per- 
fect gentleman, and dkl not 
complain unduly." 

"I'll just sit around awhile and 
let the sntokc clear." said Rixl- 
gcr Ward optimistically last 
June as he wound up 20 years 
in the ctxrkpil and bade gocxlby 
to auto racing. Then, somewhat 
prematurely, the two-time vvin- 
ncr of the 5tX) climbed back into 
a convertible for a soapbov-der- 
by parade in Indianapolis and 
perched high on the top of the 
seal. The driver, accountably 
fliisiered by the fame of her pas- 
senger. stompevi lirsl on the gas. 
reacted instantly by jamming on 
the power brakes and sent Ward 
stilling into the windshield. 
Brooded Ward, collarbone 
bToktn awvl in a sivng-. 

"This is gonna hurl m golf 
game." 

An insane quest for speed is 
running hydroplane racing into 
the ground, said Bandleader 
(juy i.ombardo who then in- 
dicted Guy Lombardo as one 
man to blame. Winner of 19 
races in 1942 at speeds averag- 
ing 65 mph. Lombardo began 
to lit his boats with surplus air- 
craft engines after the war. by 
1 948 had won the Gold Cup and 
was pushing average speeds up 
toward 100 mph. And now. 
he says, unlimited hydroplane 
racing is not w much a sport as 
"a dog-eal-dog business with 
2,0(KMiorscpowcr engines and 
200-mph straightaway speeds." 
Concluded Lombardo: if ther 
is any hope of restoring the sport 
and safety of old land of pre- 
venting such tragedies us the 
four hydroplane deaths which 
have (K-curred in the last six 
weeks), horseptnver and speed 
potential must becurtaileiL 

True to the form of bureaucratic 
planning. Tm\ Mines, on lour 
for the Stale Department, 
showed up for a concert in jazz- 
hungry Tbilisi, the capital of the 
Republic of Georgia, the same 
day u light World Cup soccer 


match between Russia and Italy 
was being piped in from ling- 
land by television. "The big hall 
was not exactly full," said "F'a- 
Iha" Hines, but for those able to 
wrench themselves away from 
the tube and truck on down "the 
action was tcrritic." 

Pulling their chins while search- 
ing for just the right man to 
complete a team of Common- 
wealth all-stars, officials of Eng- 
land's Hurlingham Polo As- 
stK'ialion settled, at length, fvrr 
the husband of the Queen. Fine 
by me. said Prince I’hilip Ihe- 
law), and in October he will 
jotn the others Cor an interna- 
tional tournament in Argentina. 
Philip is the (irst member of the 
royal family to represent Eng- 
land in sport, and all insist that 
the basis of his selection was 
mci w vvwswUwvi b\ scwxvnvcvw . Owe 
is reminded that the man is a 
live-handicap player (10 is too 
gvxxl to be true), and. says a 
Hurlingham sptvkcsman. "the 
Prince is in top form, he has 
been playing a vcr. sound game 
lately, he is exceptionally strong, 
and his teamwork — one of the 
most important things is flrst- 
rate." 





How sweet it is ! You haven’t got a worry 
in the world when you start the day with Dial. Because Dial with 
AT-7 wipes out skin bacteria that cause odor. All day long. 
A Dial shower has staying power. What could be sweeter? 



HORSE RACING / Whitney Tower 


Buckpasser: a three grows in Brooklyn 


Beating his elders in the Brooklyn Handicap. Ogden Phipps's bright 3-year-old moves up to 10th on 
the earnings list and could become— with two more wins in August— the youngest millionaire in history 


T horoughbreds— like boxers or (our- 
natnent golfers —often tend to lose 
confidence in themselves when sent 
against older and more experienced 
coinpetilors. Though (he most promis- 
ing 3-ycar-oids may be capable of at- 
taining sutHcient physical and mental 
maturity in midsummer of their sopho- 
nn>rc year, few of them arc dispatched 
to do u man's work against the handicap 
division until the fall. 

Consider the Brooklyn Handicap, in 
its 7Xth running at Aqueduct last week. 
Only nine times since the Brooklyn was 
first run in 18X7 had a .3-ycar-old beaten 
his elders. The last one was fhe Chief in 
1938 (carrying 105 pounds), and the 
weights carried by the other eight varied 
from 99 pounds on Superman in 1907 
to the 113 on Alfred Vanderbilt's great 
Discovery in 19.34. (Discovery, inciden- 
tally, won the Brooklyn the following 
two years, once toting 1 36 pounds.) 

I ast week this exclusive club admitted 
a lOth member: Ogden Phipps's world 
rccordholder, Buckpasser (SI, July 4), 
who was carrying top weight of 120 
pounds. Thus he gave away seven to 
13 pounds in his first attempt at the 
mile-and-a-quartcr distance. 

What this means in terms of Buck- 
passer's victory - and an equally fine run- 
ner-up performance by Buf!le--is that 
Buckpasser. who has been rated as an 
exceptionally good horse ever since he 
won nine of 1 1 races and 5568,096 last 
season, must now be graduated into the 
potentially great category. It also means, 
m m> book, that Buckpasser is at this 
moment the best horse, of any age, in 
training. 

There is no telling just how fast or 
how far he w ill go -or how much money 
Buckpa.sser is capable of winning before 
he get-s through his own first handicap 
year in 1967. Already, for example, he 
has won 16 of his 19 races, and the 
Brooklyn Handicap victory (the 27th 


stakes win of the year for the Phipps's 
trainer, hddie Neloy) brought his two- 
season total to S900.579. TTiis is giKid 
enough to replace Swaps in 10th place 
on the ail-time-eamings list, Not bad 
for a colt who missed the Kentucky 
Derby. Preakness and Belmont. 

Should he now win the American 
Derby at Arlington I’ark on August 6 
and the Iravcrs at Saratoga on August 
20. Buckpa.sser would becoinc the first 
.3-year-old millionaire in racing history. 
Still, Buckpasser is not there yet, and 
the terrifying way he runs his races • 
cither by loafing or acting unprcdictably 

lends new excitement to the .scene ev- 
ery time the big bay lakes the track. To 
the crowd of 44.144 at Aqueduct, who 
sent him off last week as the odds-on 
3-5 favorite (resulting subsequently in a 
minus show pool of $16,004), there was 
obviously no way that Buckpasser could 
lose. 

Eddie Neloy, who knows as well as 
any man on the racetrack that horses do 
not last as long as they used to and that 
this year's handicap division is a far cry 
from the strength seen in many seasons, 
had some reasons of his own to add to 
the mood of confidence. 

“We noticed,'' he had said, shrewdly, 
“how a .3-ycar-old like Ka.st Count beat 
older horses in the Massachusetts Handi- 
cap and then how Bulllc did the same 
thing here in the .Suburban. So we had 
to think Buckpasser could do it. too.” 

Cain Hoy Stable's Pluck (second to 
Biiffle in the Suburban) figured to set 
the pace. It would be Buckpasser and 
Bufllc in careful pursuit. Instead it was 
BufUe who broke on top, with Buck- 
passer just behind him and Pluck alone 
in third place, where he stayed from 
start to finish. The other two runners. 
Paoluccio and Tio Viejo, who sound like 
a l.atin dance team, had a race of their 
own for fourth and last places, which is 
exactly where they wound up. 


Jockey John Rotz, aboard BufTle, had 
thought Manuel V'ca/a would lake the 
lead with Pluck and was surprised when 
he found himself in front. "I didn't want 
the lead." he said later, "but there I was, 
and I had to make the best of it.” Yca/a, 
in turn, wanted the lead position badly 
but never made it. 

As it was, Rotz and Buflle set a slow 
enough pace, with Buckpasser never 
more than three lengths away. Buttle 
went the first quarter in 24 3 5 and the 
half-mile in 48 3 5. His six-furlong linK 
was 1;12 2,5 and the mile was run m 
1 :36 4 5. One now sensed that Buck- 
passer had him measured for a quick 
stretch duel. And. sure enough, just 
after the pair left the quarter pole. 
Braulio Bae/a put Buckpasser on the 
lead. It looked as if it was all over right 
then but Buckpasser— even running 
out front -i.s no ordinary horse. 

Having taken the lead. Buckpasser ap- 
peared to go into one of his not unusual 
loafing acts with an eighth of a mile to 
go, “He had it won,” Phipps said later, 
“and tried to pull himself up." Not so, 
Bae/a corrected. "He noticed the start- 
ing-gate tractor marks at the eighth pole 
and actually made a little jump over* 
them. I hit him once and he went on 
abtiut his business. " Buckpasser's last 
quarter was a splendid, businesslike 25 
seconds on the way to a final clocking 
or2:0l 4 5. 

Lc.ss than a year ago Eddie Neloy 
look over the training of the Phipps'.s 
horses from retirement-minded Bill Win- 
frey. Neloy has steadily increased the 
successes of the country's most prosper- 
ous stable. And last week Buckpasser 
sent him once more to the winner's cir- 
cle. along with Phipps and Baeza. The 
nervous and exhausted Neloy looked 
at another former Winfrey employer, Al- 
fred Vanderbilt, and shuddered. “Now I 
know why Wmfrey went to live in 
Swii/erland!" sho 
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More races are 
won on R restones than 
any other tires 


But it's not what we get out of winning that 
counts-it's what you get-tires for your car 
that are safer, stronger and last much longer. 

Again thisv&3r. the Winning car <iiilie Indianapolis 500 came 
home on Firestone tires The Golden Anniversary 500 was 
Graham Hill's first win— and Firestone's 45th, During tlie 
past 50 years, more races have been won on Firestones titan 
on any other tires Put Firestone tires on yor;/- car— they’re 
speedway -proved for Itigltway safety and performance. 


THE GREATEST TIRE NAME IN RACING 


Tir^^foite 


Firestone's Winning Record 
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VICTORY AT 
INDIANAPOLIS 500 

Graham Hill chose 
Firestone and won his 
first race at "Indy”. 

Of 33 cars, only four 
cars finished the 500 
miles. The first throe 
were on Firestones 
without d lire change. 


STOCK CAR WINS 

Race records prove more winning stock 
cars come home on Firestone tires 
Marvin Ranch and Dick Petty (car sftown 
below) teamed up to win the Charlotte 
World 600. 




SPORTS CAR WINS 

Show'n here is Hap Sharp as ho spurs 
his Chaparral to victory at the Nassau 
International Trophy. Another big win 
for Firestone m the sports car circuit. 


Take along this ^^rv*n 
AM/FM Portable and get 
ready for a great reception! 



AM/FM 10-Transistor 
Portable Radio in Genuine 
Top Grain Cowhide 


Roam the full range of powerful sound 
with an ARVIN lightweight designed to 
bring you strong reception . . even from 
distant stations. This d lb. beauty in 
rugged genuine cowhide is eminently 
qualified to go everywhere . . . and de- 
liver big. beautiful music all along the 
way' Switchable Automatic Frequency 
Control holds FM stations rock-steady 
. . swivel whip telescoping FM antenna 
brings in gieat FM Get vvid AM. too' 
Moves handsomely m high styled Genu- 
ine Walnut Leather, Take it along, you'll 
get a great reception. 

Arvin Model 66R7B, Vratoui leeihu Sugf reuii M4.95 


Value begins with 
Quality in Home Entertainment 
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BUSY HERO 

Tliey were greeted there by one Casey 
Conrad of the California [Tcpartnienl of 
Hducation. 

i‘m pleased to sec that Jim \scars 
glasses." Conrad remarked. “It proses 
lie's human," 

On Tuesday and \\'cdnesday Ryun 
worked ssith Clarkson at various public 
schiHils in Sacramento, shooting pictures 
of the city's phssical-litncss program for 
children. He chatted informally with the 
groups they encounicred, was inter- 
viewed by a Sacramento paper and two 
local TV stations. In front of a TV cam- 
era Jim Ryun is no Johnny Carson. In 
one session he said. "We'll have to wail 
and see" no less than four times, which 
IS amusing only in a negative sort of 
way. "Let's wait and see. let's wail and 
sec." the live Jim Ryun laughingly par- 
roted later as he watched his video- 
tape counlerparl on the television set 
in his motel room. 

While in Sacramento. Ryun was called 
by a Washington group connected with 
the President's Council on Physical \ il- 
ness. .Apparently, the mile record is 
worth S50 a day just for openers. VV ould 
he like to earn that sum, plus expenses, 
for a six-week tour of the country, ex- 
tolling the virtues of fitness to high 
school students? The money was attrac- 
tive but so was his status as an amateur 
athlete. "I guess not," he finally replied. 

On Thursday Ry un sandw iehed a flight 
down to l.os Angeles between confron- 
tations with TV cameras at both the 
Sacramento and Los .Angeles airports, 
then settled into a dormitory at the Lni- 
versity of Southern California with the 
rest of the athletes competing in the In- 
ternational Ciames. His presence trig- 
gered an endless series of incoming tele- 
phone calls to the pay station on his 
IlLHir. Hefty Neal Stcinhaucr, the Oregon 
shotputler. put in the belter part of a 
morning blocking out one persistent 
caller by saying that Ryun was taking a 
shower. "Hut he's been in the shower for 
45 minutes." the caller wailed about the 
third time around. "Jim Ryun is a very 
clean boy." Stcinhaucr explained. 

On Thursday night Ryun was at Dis- 
neyland when u prosperous track fan 
came up to shake his hand, then pulled 
a roll ol hills I'rom his pocket, handed 
Jim a crisply pressed SlOO bill and asked 
him to autograph it. 

"I don't even remember whose face 
was on the bill. "said Rvun. "All I could 
see was that big one. zero, zero." 
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Van Nelson, the long-distance run- 
ner from tiny St. Cloud Stale College in 
Minnesota, was present for this curious 
exchange, and was so impressed that he 
turned up two days later with a SICO bill 
of his own for Ryun's signature. 

By Triday night Ryun had adjusted to 
his new role as track's newest hero and 
was in a mood to rellect on what it all 
meant. After dinner at the Castaway 
restaurant in the hills high above su- 
burban Burbank he lounged on the ter- 
race. sipped at a Coca-Cola and looked 
at the lights in the valley below. At I'J. 
Jim Ryun is nobody's fool. In the last 
two years he has matured rapidly. He 
now jokes wheic he once could muster 
only a shy smile. He is articulate where 
once he mumbled monosyllabically. He 
is now relaxed and open where once he 
was tense and withdrawn. He has sud- 
denly gained the calm assurance of some- 
one years older who has been through 
all this before. 

"I guess the hardest thing to get used 
to is all the attention from the press 
and from television, the constant ques- 
tioning." he said. "Some of the inter- 
views are really good. When the person 
I'm talking to is genuinely interested m 
what I'm talking about it's pretty easy 
to get enthusiastic. But I'm never going 
to get used to the guy you've met maybe 
once before in your life who comes up, 
throws his arm around your shoulder, 
blows smoke in your face and says 
Hiva. pal.' " 

Nor can Ryun get used to answer- 
ing the iw<i questions most comm<inly 
asked; How fast do you think you can 
run? How do ymi stand the pam? 

"Too much IS made of the pain stuff." 
he says. "Running doesn't hurt that 
much, I've often tried to explain to peo- 
ple that there is more satisfaction than 
pam in a hard vsv'rkoul. but I guess tov' 
many of them just can't understand 
that work can be satisfying. Besides, if 
running a race hurt as much as people 
seem to think it diK*s, I wouldn't get 
out on the track in the first place." 

Ryun's slock respon?e to the question 
of how fast do you think you can run is 
always the cautious. "I el's wait and '■ec." 
but he docs set delinite goals. He lirmly 
believes in goals and linds them a vital 
inspiration Cor his training, 

"If you SCI up a goal of something 
like 3:50. say, for the mile run, it gives 
you a target to aim at." he says. "Vou 
think what a 3:50 mile really is four 


57.5 quarters— and >ou rcaii/c luns 
much work >oii have to do to he able to 
run a mile at that pace. It's important, 
of course, not to get too discouraged if 
sou don’t make it." 

Rsun's target this sear had been to 
return the one-niile record, held so 
long ago h> a fellow Kan.san. (.ilcnn 
Cunningham, to the I S. But follossing 
the disappointing lime for his mile win 
at the A A L' ('hampionshipsin Ness ^'ork 
(SI. Juls 4). the record seemed to remain 
at least a sear's reach awas. Still, he ssas 
not particularls disappointed. All in all, 
it had been a good sear. 

”1 had brought ms best mile (serform- 
ance dossn to and it had been a 

vers gossd competiiisc sear.’” he e\- 
plained. Now that the record is his. hoss- 
ever. he dstes feel a strong sense of relief 
and satisfaelUsn. U has alsis altered 
somewhat his goals for nest sear. 

■ I has en'l ever done ans thing good on 
the inlernalional lescl," he sass. "1 think 
noss ni begin u> take the emphasis otT 
trsing to beat the ckx.‘k and start think- 


ing about beating the best runners." 

Ansone w ho sass his esplosise race at 
Berkeles would not consider this a par- 
licularls difficult assignment, esen 
against Miehcl Ja/s of I ranee, the de- 
posed record hokler. or L ast Ciermans's 
.liirgcn Mas. ss ho came so close to Ja/s 's 
ssi>rkl record last Janiiars. or Kipchoge 
Keino of Kens a. ssho ihrises on a diet of 
high-altitude training. Despite the pres- 
sure of planning a direct assault on the 
work! record. Jim Rsun ssas as relased 
the afternoon of his record run as a man 
snoozing in a hammock. In fact. King 
down outside the stadium not long be- 
fore the race, the runner ssho ssas about 
to start carrying the often excruciating 
burden of being the man alone ai 
the top, w ho was about to discos cr boss 
often the penalties of fame base a ssas of 
interferingsMth ilsplcassirc. ssho ssas per- 
haps about to change his whole pattern 
of life, almost fell asleep. 

Rsun was assake but still utterls re- 
laxed as the race began, and he settled 
into a good position behind the senes 


leaders ssho had resolsed to set a fast 
pace, lor a few moments Rsun’s legs 
fell a little heass. as if thes sserc losing 
some of their snap and spring, but when 
he took the lead ssith 700 sards to go ho 
fell ii sudden surge of lightness and 
strength. \Shen he raced past the lliree- 
c)uarlcr murk unci heard the lime an- 
nounced as 2:55 his first thought ssas: 
"lies, masbe I can gel under .J:50.’' 

This sort of reaction ma> he ihe sig- 
nificant difference between Jim Rsun and 
ans other miler in the world todas, He 
possesses the fearlessness i>f extreme 
south. An older, more experienced run- 
ner would almost ceriainls base thought; 
’ AShoa. 2-55. Masbe I’se Iscen running 
loo fast. " 

Suitable modests and a large amount 
of good sense ssill alssass present him 
from sasing so. but the next tinsc he is 
asked how fast he thinks he can eseniu- 
alls run the mile Jim Rsun could skip the 
•■Let’s wait and see" routine and in all 
truth predict: "Oh. about .V.45. .-Vnd not 
loo long from noss. either. " sno 



How do you recognize class in a casual shoe ? 
By the patch on the heel 
that says Jack Purcell. 

What kind of 
casual shoes 
do you wear? 


"'You can’t see the exclusive Posture Foundation vvedflC built right mto JACK PURCELL — but you’ll feel the difference! 



Homage 
to a Peerless 
Matador 


To many people in the Spanish-speaking world Carlos Arruza wasnuniero nno. 
the greatest of all matadors. H hen he died in an automobile accident last spring, 
his coffin was borne through the streets of Mexico City, watched by thousands 
of mourners who felt sure they would never again .nee Arruza's cijuai in the ring 

BY BARNAin (ONRAD 
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F ew people in the Li.S. ever heard his name, but to 
Spaniards, Portuguese, Mexicans and South Ameri- 
cans. Carlos Arru/a was a giant, the greatest matador in the 
history of Mexico. His dark good looks, his athletic prowess 
and his warm, elegant charm, combined with the mystique 
of the bullring itself, placed him in a category that simply 
dixjs not exist in this country. During his career he earned 
an estimated S4 million lighting the bulls. Half a do/en 
btK)ks had been written about him, and a movie based on 
his fantastic life was being filmed. But last May. on a wet 
road outside Me.xico City , a car in which he was riding spun 
out of control and crashed, and Carlos Arru/a was crushed 
to death. 

The afternoon it happened I had pul in a call for him 
from San Prancisco to Mexico City. I wanted to know if it 
was definite that he was lighting in Tijuana on the 29th. as 
1 had four people who wanted to fly down for it with me. 
His wife. Mari, said that he'd taken the children out to the 
ranch but was expected home any moment. 

Two hours later Jim f-'ergus of Torox magazine called to 
tell me he was dead. I sat stunned. Then, when I could. 1 
phoned a friend who also knew and loved him. After the 
first intake of breath and a long pause, he said, “Well, he'd 
been asking for it for a long time." 

And it was true. He'd started asking for it when lie was 
very young. 

“Hunger wounds worse than the bulls." the aspirant 
toreros like to say. but Carlos was not the archetypal, 
hungry-poor matador. He was not like Belmonte, who saw 
his 12 younger brothers and sisters carted olT to (he poor- 
house and swore he would become the greatest and richest 
bullfighter in the world in spite of his puny body. He wasn't 
like the current star. PI Cordolves. who, to get himself out 
of his hopeless squalor, marched olf to the taurine wars 
vowing significantly to his sister: “ril cither dress you in 
gold-- or I'll dress you in black.” Although now a multi- 
millionaire. PI Cordohes still keeps a smoked ham hanging 
in his hotel suite to remind himself that he can now alTord 
the wliole iamdn .wmiini when as recently as five or six 
years ago he couldn't even afford a slice. No. Arru/a was 
unlike other toreros in the reasons for his drive — hut the 
drive was there, and unmistakably there, right up to the 
moment of his death. 

He was born of a middle-class family in Mexico City 
on Peb. 17. iy20, the son of immigrant Spaniards. His 
mother, a modern, capable businesswoman, owned suc- 
cessful stores carry ing children's clothes, while his father 
was a custom tailor. Carlos was a vague, purposeless, hap- 
py-go-lucky boy until he was 13. Then one day his fuihcr 
took him and his brother. Manolo, 15. to a bullfight. That 
was the day. as he was to say later, “I grew up.“ 

From then on the Arruza boys thought of nothing but 
bulllighting. They contrived to get themselves flunked out 
of several conventional schools so their father would let 
them join the bullfighting academy of Veteran Matador 


Samuel Solis. Maestro Solis worked the boys unmercifully 
with the mechanical hull and the various cape maneuvers 
and exercises necessary to the profession. But on the first 
day that Carlos came to the act of the hiouk-rilhs Maestro 
Solis saw he had a genius on his hands. Even as the Maestro 
was saying: "The way one places the hmukriUux is . . ." 
Carlos snatched up a pair of the frilled sticks and loped 
gracefully out toward the boy pushing the mechanical bull. 
Lifting the sticks above his head he jabbed the barbs per- 
fectly into the cork shoulders of the contraption, letting 
the horns graze his rib cage. The ama/ed Maestro turned 
to the rest of the class, cleared his throat and said: "That, 
gentlemen, is the way htiiulfiiflas are placed." The Maestro's 
amazement would never lessen. Arruza became one of the 
greatest haiuU-rillaos of all lime. 

•A few months later the .Arruza boys heard that a festival 

a bullfight with small bulls and no picadors -was going 
to be presented at the big Torco Plaza. Manolo and Carli s 
decided to become expotiitiitcos — they would jump into the 
ring for their first encounter with a live animal! They hid 
their capes under their jackets and set off bravely for the 
arena. But the small bulls seemed to have grown as big as 
trucks when the time came for the boys to confront them. 
Onthe second bull Manolo whispered to his brother. '‘You 
could do belter with the cape than that matador!" Carlos 
answered. “So could you! Go down there!" Manolo. wet 
with perspiration, hissed back: "You go down there!" 

F inally they agreed to go together. Worming their way 
through the crowd, they jumped down into the ring pass- 
ageway and vaulted the fence. Carlos got to the bull first, 
flourishing his cape and shouting to attract its attention; 
"Toro oh-hoa!" 

He wrote in his autobiography : “As I watched tlie bull 
wheel and start to charge, the horrible thought struck me: 
this was not a friend of mine pushing a mechanical bull 
this was a real and v icious wild beast. I froze for a fraction 
ofa second. My first reaction was. God. he's going at this 
cape, so if I clutch it to me he won't see it and then he'll 
go away and leave me alone! That would have been fatal, 
of course, as the bull, following the movement of the 
cape, would have crashed straiglil into me. My next reac- 
tion was. Clod, he's going at the cape, so if I lling It from 
me he'll attack it and leave me alone! And as I watched the 
animal bear down on me. 1 thought. Mother, help me. this 
idea of being a bullfighter was complete insanity! Mother! 

"Bui so intense had been my training that my natural 
reactions were nullified - like those of a well-trained soldier 
going into combat for the first time. F ighting iny impulses. 
I held the cape out properly for the bull and made myself 
-Stand straight and as gracefully as possible, as though 
Vlaesiro Solis were watching to sec if I vterc keeping my 
back flat against that fence. Then as the horns came almost 
to my body 1 .somehow swung the cape in front of the 
animal's nose and guided him past me. the horns just a foot 
or -SO away from my legs. 
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"Later I learned that the crowd yelled 'Ole!' but 1 was 
too absorbed in what 1 was doing to hear anything. So 
it worked! It actually worked the way Maestro said it would, 
The bull went by without hitting me! 

"On the return charge 1 grew bolder. 1 flipped the cape 
around behind my back and did a fancy Huonera. Then 
another, and another, trying to work closer and closer and 
make each one more graceful. Now it wasn't so much 
different from the mechanical bull, except that the bulk 
of the animal's shoulder gave a different sensation as it 
went by. and also the real bull made a swooshing sound 
as it expelled its breath and seemed to charge faster than 
what 1 was used to. Bui how much more thrilling it was 
w ith a real animal! More exciting even than 1 had dreamed. 
What a sense of beauty and power, both at the same time, 
to control this deadly animal and do it gracefully! 

"I guess I must have done live or six guoneras out there 
before I linally ended the series with a svYpeiuina that 
swirled and blossomed out around my waist. Then I turned 
my back on the winded animal and strode away, I took 
a deep breath, ihc first since I'd taken on the animal. 
I suddenly heard the crowd cheering for the first time 
and that was very sweet too, though nothing compared 
to the exciting secrets the bull and I had just shared 
together." 

Manolo then performed and did equally well. When 
the professional bullfighters tried to drag the boys out of 
the arena the crowd set up such a how) that the authori- 
ties were forced to let the boys continue. Manolo and 
Carlos nipped a coin for who would kill the animal; Manolo 
won. and dispatched the animal with one perfect thrust. 

The next day their ama?ing performances were the talk 
of Mexico City. They were suddenly professionals. launched 
on bullfighting careers. 

The Arruza brothers fought in Portugal and in all the 
prosinces of Mexico. But as the years passed the novelty 
of the taurine child prodigies wore off. Manolo should 
have taken fa alienuiiha by now, that is. graduated from 
iiovillero to full matador, but he had been born in Madrid 
and a boycott between the Spanish and Mexican matadors' 
associations prevented him from even performing. On Dec. 
I, 1940. however. Carlos took his ahernatiw in Mexico 
City from the veteran Armillita and became a full-fledged 
matador. 

Shortly thereafter Manolo was killed in a pistol accident 
that is still shrouded in mystery. It was rumored a suicide, 
a case of jealousy because Carlos was achieving more fame. 
But more persistent were the rumors that another member 
of the family shot him over a woman. Whatever the reason. 
Carlos was heartbroken, and his career went downhill as 
he dedicated himself to w ine and women more than to the 
bulls. For several years he drifted, fighting only occasionally 
and with varying success. 

Then in 1944, in Portugal. Arru/a saw Manolctc per- 
form for the first time and was never the same again. The 

tominufd 


At the lime of his death Arruza was a rejoneador, 
having mastered the art of fighting on horseback. 
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ltfgcndar> Spaniard vlIiIi the sorrowful face did things that 
Arru/a had thought no mortal could do with a hull. He 
wrote: "So great was the tmpression that now, after all these 
years. 1 can see it just as tliough it were a motion picture 
in front of m> eyes, Tlic hrst thing I saw in Manolete 
was that he insaded an impossible terrain, 'crossing' with 
the bull in a straight line and. incredibly enough, on two 
or three occasions, csen going so far as to go past the near 
horn which he was citing. Maestro Solis had warned that 
this was fatal, and >ct Manolete had got away with it! I 
lay awake all night thinking about it. What vsould happen 
if I went out there and had enough guts to reach the same 
distance and. once there, if I crossed all the way over to 
the opposite horn? 

"Kvery night that next week I spent tossing and turning, 
because this coming Sunday ! was lighting again, this time 
with Domingo Ortega. I s|>ent most of each day running 
the movies of Manolete. and practicing, with an imaginary 
hull, what I was going to try to do. Every night I fought 
the coiruhi. 

"It was the custom to start to circle bulls that were 
slow to charge by citing them as one crossed with them, 
hut at a distance that was more or less sensible and without 
even taking a step closer toward the bull. Now we were go- 
ing to sec if my theory that each step be lownid the bull 
as well as in a circle would work out." 

That Sunday. Arru/a found his style and was on his 
way to bullfighting immortality, lidging forward and 
across the line of the hiiH's charge. Arru/a cited the animal 
along its oppivsiic horn, something no one. not even Man- 
olete. had ever done. When the bull charged, its entire 



\i hen he iui\onl\ /•/ C orlm caiiH’il a .vc/rvo/iVwi uiih 
a \killeil hul lololly iiii\ihc<liilei/ perjonmnuc. 


length brushed against Arni/a and bumped him back, but 
the horn had missed. 

A gasp went up from the audience when they realized 
what they had seen, but when Arru/a repeated it again 
and again the gasps Uirned to cheers. .-Xrru/a was carried 
from the arena to his hotel by the crowd in one of the great- 
est triumphs Lisbon had ever seen. Not long afterward he 
repeated ihe feat in Madrid.. Suddenly, along with Manolete. 
he was at the top of the profession, billed as El Cicibn. 
It was the perfect combination: the scientifically perfect 
Spaniard, with his haughtv. regal, elegant style, and the 
Mexican cyclone, with his heari-siopping courage, his tre- 
mendous versatility and his charming little-boy manner. 

They fought almost every day on the same program for 
the next two seasons and. though bitter rivals inside the 
arena, they became best friends out of it. Once when Mano- 
lete was wounded, Arrii/a dropped everything to drive him 
all night to a Madrid hospital. On the way. Arru/a look a 
corner too fast and almost hit a tree, ITom the back seat, 
Manolete said softly: "It's too bad this man can't work as 
close to the horns as he does to the trees." Two days later 
they ended up in the same hospital when Arru/a himself 
was badly gored for tlic third lime in his life at Uurgos. { He 
would be badly gored three more limes in his career.) 

The year 1945 was iml only Arru/a 's greatest season, it 
was an historic one. He fought lOS conithn in the ISO-day 
Spanish season, plus four in Mexico and four benelit festival 
tights. He killed 2.^2 bulls and was awarded 219 ears, 74 
[ails and 20 hooves, roughly twice as man) trophies as Ma- 
nolete had been awarded. Although .-\rru/a could have 
passed Belmonte's longstanding record of \ iYicoi riihis made 
in 1919. he slopped short out of deference to the grand 
old man of hullfighling. The Spaniards loved him for it. In 
a popular poll conducted by a Madrid newspaper Arru/a 
beat out bis friend Manolete as "ihc greatest loirio in the 
world." 

I traveled with Arru/a that summer, saw at least half of 
those lOX tights and never again expect to see such per- 
formances. One of those lights was probably the greatest in 
history. A beautiful medallion was being otfered to the bull- 
fighter who put up the best display in a three-day fair. .Arru- 
/a promised the medallion to his mother and he wanted to 
win it badly. He won it. and she still wears it. 

I was on the scene at the time and was able to describe the 
hghl in j\/.v l.ife as a Maiadar. which I wrote with Arru/a. 
As American vice-consul at Malaga 1 had a fine, big house 
and was known as a friend of the matador's, so that's why 
the town council came to me. Schar I'ici-C'omitl," 

they said. "We are going to present a gorgeous sliamond 
medallion to the htrent who gives the best performance at 
the bullfights during our annual fair. It is an exquisite thing, 
made especially in Madrid, at a cost of 9.0(K) pesetas, and 
vve should enjoy the honor of presenting it to your friend 
Arru/a in your house." 

"Ihc honor will Ive mine." I said. "But how can you be 
sure Arru/a will put up the best show?" 
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“He cannot fail,” they said. “First, he is fighting both 
Friday and Sunday: if he is out of form or the bulls arc bad 
on Friday, he will have another chance on Sunday. And sec- 
ondly, Manolete, Arruza's only real competition, has been 
wounded and cannot fight.” 

“And thirdly.” spoke up the town treasurer uneasily, “he 
has to be the best, for we already have his name engraved on 
the medallion!” 

On Friday, Carlos arrived, and the town of Malaga was 
agog, because he had become the most sensational thing in 
bulllighting. When I went to see him the afternoon of the 
tight his face was pale and drawn. 1 could sec that the 80 
fights he had already fought had aged him. 

"ChiquiUo," he said, after we’d talked aw hile and he had 
wiggled into the gold-brocade pants. “What’s this about a 
medallion?” 

1 explained. 

exclaimed Carlos. “They’ve put my name 
on it already! Bui anything can happen in a bullfight! How 
can they know' if I feci like fighting? Or what about the 
wind? Or w hat about the hulls, eh? That slight detail must 
be considered— the bulls." 

At 4 o’clock they paraded into the brilliant sun and the 
band blared forth with the paso doble Carlox Arriiza. His 
first bull was a bad one, but he did pretty well, and the presi- 
denie let him take a lap around the ring to rccci\e the 
crowd's applause. 

Mis second bull skidded out of the r«r/7and brought some 
boos from the crowd because it was so small. But the boos 
switched to oHs as Arruza passed the bull closely three 
times, the lethal horns inches away from his knees. Few peo- 
ple objected when— after he had placed three beautifully 
executed pairs of htimlcrillas. dedicated the bull to the 
glamorous gypsy singer Lola Flores and dispatched the ani- 
mal with one sword thrust— the presUifiiie granted him 
both cars and the tail. 

The medal seemed cinched, especially after Fstudiantc 
and Morenito dc Talavera. who had been good on their first 
bulls, were bad on the last two. I left the pla/a jubilantly. 
The next day the program was Estudiante and Morenito 
again, plus a little Mexican Indian named Cafiitas. Nothing 
to fear, we thought. We had seen Estudiante and Morenito, 
and who e\er heard ofCaniias? An ugly little Indian who 
had been around Mexico for years, he was a competent, 
brave craftsman, but hardly in the same league with Arruza. 

None of the throe lighters was anything but discreet on 
his first bull. Bui then the trumpet sounded for Cahitas' 
second. Out it came- a monster weighing 1,700 pounds. 
Canitas went pale when he saw the creature rip a section of 
the wooden barrier apart, but he set his jaw and you could 
sec him telling himself, "in’m going to die. I'll go oul ina 
blaze of glory!" The bull ran around the empty ring twice 
looking for something to kill, and then Canitas step|'>cd out 
and dropped to his knees, ietling it go by with a whoosh. 
A gasp of surprise went up from tlie crowd, who expected 
him to play the bull as safely as possible- Then, when he 


passed the bull even closer, they set up a continuous roar. 
After numerous fancy passes with the cape, he placed three 
sets of hamivriUox with the arrogance of a gypsy, accom- 
plished a Jaena with the mulcta that bullfighters dream 
about and then drew back and dropped the bull with a 
sword thrust to the hill. The crowd went wild and in- 
sisted he recei\c both ears, the tail and a hoof, ail you 
can possibly get. 

The next day was Sunday, and the town council came to 
see me with long faces. “Now whai do we do?” they asked 
reproachfully, as ihough it were my fault. “Order another 
medallion,” I suggested. 

Arruza had arrived at 6 in the morning. He had fought 
in I’uerto dc Santa Maria the afternoon before and had 
driven all night to Malaga. I went to the hotel to wake him 
at 3. The idol of Spain was a mess. He looked green, and 
he staggered as he got up. 

“I’m exhausted.” The words tumbled oul. “Fve got a 
fever of 102. I can’t go on like this every day. I never want 
to fight again. I'm going to go to bed for 10 years when the 
season is over. How was the light yesterday?” Wearily he 
put on his frilled shirt. “1 haven't seen the papers yet.” 

“Canitas turned in ihc best light of the season.” 1 said. 

Carlos stopped tying his tic. “Are you joking?" It was no 
secret that he and Canitas had thoroughly disliked each 
other for years. 

“No,” I said. “He got inspired— fought as he’s never 
fought before. Cut ears, tail— and a hoof!” I cleared my 
throat. "But— uli— you'll come up to the house for the 
ceremony anyway, won’t you?” 

Arruza regarded me quietly and said, “I’ll be there, 
Cliiquillo." 

I think for the first time I felt the tremendous will and 
determination of this man. Under his pleasant, easy exte- 
rior he had a fierce, gnawing inability to allow himself to 
be second best to anybody in the world. 

I made the error of taking two women to the fight. Carlos 
was first on the program, and when he got to his knees and 
let the bull pass by him four times so close that it removed 
part of his embroidered jacket, the girl on my right fainted. 
The other girl was about to do the same, but she was loo 
busy reviving her friend. Carlos did every pass in the book, 
plus two of his own invention, and the girls couldn't stand 
any more. They left just about the time he dropped the 
bull with one thrust. The presidaiie signaled with his 
handkerchief for the hemderUU-ro to cut one car. then 
the other. Next he signaled for the tail and finally the 
hoof, and Arruza circled the ring triumphantly, holding 
his prizes aloft, 

It was a wonderful fight, and wc were limp from the emo- 
tion of it. But we all knew in our hearts that Canitas had 
been just a bit more reckless, more daring, more suicidal. 

After Arruza came Parrila and Andaluz, both good bull- 
fighters, but people were still groggy from the first light and 
paid little attention to them. When .Arru/a came out to 
await his second bull, people applauded. But it is rare w hen 
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a hulllighlcr is able lo put up good performances on both 
bulls, much less great ones, and the crow dc’tpeeted no more 
from him that day. 

The trumpet blew, the Utrilvm jerked the rope that 
clanged open the heavy Ciaie of bright, and out blasted the 
bull. It was a monstrous creature from Villamaria. .Arru/a 
studied It as it charged viciously against a hiirlcidcio and 
sent the top slats splintering into the air. Curios was pale 
and looked as though he might throw up. but when one of 
his haiiiUTillcros started to go out lo give the bull some 
testing passes. Arru/a waved him hack with a quick cut 
of his hand. 

■■ fdfHiU’' " he ordered. "Hide yourself!" 

Carlos stepped out shakily into the ring and stood there 
swaying. It seemed lie, too. might faint. But when the bull 
spotted him. lowered its head and started across the ring. 
Arrii/a collected himself. Faking ihc cape in one hand, he 
dropped lo his knees. 

The hull thundered down on him. When it was four feel 
away Arru/a suddenly swung the cape over his head. Hash- 
ing It from the left side over to the right. The hull veered off 
course after the Hare of cloth, and the animal's right horn 
narrowly missed .Arru/a's right eve. 

A roar came from the crowd, and then more roars as 
■Arru/a staved there on his knees and did live liquid, fan- 
tastic farolcs, so close that each time cape and man and 
hull made a beautiful, blurry tangle of gold and black and 
magenta. 
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By the time the handailUis act came around the plaza 
was already a sea of white handkerchiefs demanding ears 
for the matador even if he did nothing else for the rest of 
the light. Then Carlos placed the three greatest pairs of 
barbed sticks I've ever seen, running at an angle and slick- 
ing them in the vvithers with his arms liigh. his chest only 
inches from the horns, finally spinning lo one side lo let the 
bull hurtle by. He begged permission from the pn-sideme 
lo risk his life with still another pair. It was granted, and 
Carlos picked an impossible way to place them; with his 
back against the fence. He incited tlie bull, and stood there 
calmly watching it bear down on him. When the animal 
was two feel away Carlos raised his arms, dropped the 
haiuh’rillas in place and ducked lo the side, the loft horn 
grazing Ills waist as the bull crashed into the fence. 

The trumpet blew for the death. Nk ith the scarlet rag and 
the curved sword in his hand. C'arlos dedicated the bull, 
facing the crowd with exhausted, unseeing eyes. Then he 
went out for the last rnund, 

His first pass with Ihc nnilcia was the regal, dangerous 
Pass of Death. Carlos called the bull from 20 feet away, 
and as it charged by Arru/a remained absolutely motionless 
and straight, letting the bull choose whether it was going 
to crash into the elolli or into his legs. Still motionless, and 
without even lookingat the animal, he Ici llie bull wheel 
and charge again. And still again. Nine times he willed that 
bull into taking the cloth instead of his body, and nine limes 
he should have been killed. By this time there were no oles 
from the audience, only hoarse croaks and erics of "Oil 
(iod, oh (iod!" 

Then he decided to show the crowd his invention the 
arriidnii. He Hipped the mulcla around lichind his back anil 
offered the bull only the small corner of the cloth that pro- 
truded. When the audience reali/ed wlial he was going lo 
try to do. they began to chain, "No. no. no!" 

But the bull was already charging. Carlos went up on his 
tties. his stomach sucked in. and as the horn knifed hy it 
caught the inside of his jacket and ripped il open. Hut he 
wasn't hit. He immediatclv crowded the hull, the mulcla 
still behind him. and cited the animal for another «n i« i«t<. 
This lime the bull was halfway through its charge when il 
lunged to the left. 

The crowd screamed as .Arru/a went up into the air. 
not high but clutching onto the horns of the animal, cling- 
ing lo its tossing head and then spinning on Ihc right horn. 
Somehow when his body slapped the ground he was 
slrelched out under the bull, the length of his body between 
the animal's front legs and his head heivveen the lowered 
horns. People hid their eyes, for tlierc was no time for his 
helpers to get there and lure the bull off him. 

Before the points could Find the inert form. Carlos 
reached up and locked his arms around the bull's neck in a 
frantic grip. The bewildered bull spun around and around, 
hinallv it gave its neck a great snap, and Hung the man away, 
But before it could charge. Arru/a's men had gotten between 
them and had attracted the IniH'-s attention. Arru/a lurched 
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drunkenly lo his feel and stood there swaying, bruised and 
da«red. his uniform jacket in ribbons. Miraculously, he was 
not vsounded. 

"Fih'iv! " he yelled at his bondfrilU-ros. “Ciel out of the 
ring," 

This is a customary theatrical gesture from matadors who 
have been tossed, but it is never taken seriously. The men 
stayed in the ring, ready for any emergency. Arru/a re- 
peated it. 

The ama/ed helpers retreated. Arru/a whirled on them 
and snarled. "Ftiirii. I said! Leave me alone with him!" 

When they had all left the ring the matador turned to the 
bull, which was pawing the ground 10 feci away, Carlos 
dropped lo his knees. He stared into the bull's hot eyes. 
Then he began lo inch forward toward the animal. The bull 
shifted its feet, and the crowd gasped, sure that it would 
charge. But it didn't; it was as though the bull were hypno- 
tized by the brute courage of this man-lhing on its knees. 
Arruza kept coming, staring fixedly at the bull until he ar- 
rived at Its very face. 

Then, with the iiuizzic of the bull almost touching him. 
he leaned forward and rested his elbow on the hull's fore- 
head. Then he rested his own forehead on the hull’s right 
horn, l-inaliy he took the horn tip in his teeth. A sudden 
lunge and the horn would have been spiked out through the 
back of the man’s head. 

He turned around and stared up at the crowd with the 
bull's nose against his back, a horn jutting out on cither 
side of his head. Wc were afraid lo scream for fear the 
noise would make the bull charge, but vs hen he faced the 
hull again and still on his knees - made it pass by four 
times, spinning in against the shoulder each lime, a great 
roar hurst from our throats. I inally. Carlos rose it) his feel. 
He hurled himself between the horns, sank ilic sword in the 
shoulders to the hill, and the hull only had time to cough 
once before it reeled and toppled over. dead. 

Delirium look over the plaza. The pie\i(U-nie waved his 
handkerchief for one car, again for two cars, again for the 
tail, again for a hoof and still again for another hot)f. But 
still the crowd kept chanting, “ Miis. y tmh. y imis!" ("More, 
more, more!") F inally, as it kept up and kept up, the pri'si- 
ih'iiif shrugged and said. "Take the whole hull. " 

So Arruza got the medal and we had a parly, but our 
honored guest left at midnight. He had to hurry to Logrono 
for a fight the following day . 

Arruza was rich and famous, and life looked good. Bui 
then, on Aug. 2K, 1947. Manoleic was killed. This came as 
a terrible blow to him. A couple of weeks later his friend 
Carniecrito was also killed in the ring, and only two weeks 
after that another young torero. Joselillo. was gored to 
death. Arruza had S2 million by now, and so, in I94X. he 
decided to retire and live. In two years — what with traveling, 
bad investments, fast cars and faster women — he had lived 
himself out of every cent. He had also fallen in love with a 
beautiful upper-class girl from Sc' ille named Mari Vazquez, 



I) hile iuToni/ili\heil til all (I'-pi’cl'- of hi.\ an. Arruza 
Ilia'll famous for lu\ placemeiit of the baiulfiillas- 


bui he couldn't ask her to marry him, broke as he vvus. 

He went back to the taurine wars for as high as S.IO.(XK) 
a liglit, and married Mari in 1950. riirce years and another 
S2 million later be retired again and dedicated himself to 
raising bulls for younger men to fight and to enjoying his 
the children. 

But he couldn't stay away from the arena. (Jolf and 
tennis and jai alai and water skiing just didn't do it. and 
he came back as a re/oiieoilor. This very special science of 
lighting from horseback usually requires a lifetime of train- 
ing. Arruza had never been a horseman, but now. w ith that 
tremendous drive of his. he set about to learn how one 
placed hiiiu/en'llas from a horse vet never let the horns 
touch the valuable mount. In a few years he had made 
himself into one of the great horsemen of the vsortd. He 
loved liis trained horses, each worth S 10.000. and he worked 
five hours a day with them. 

Two weeks before his death I went to Mexico City and 
had dinner with him. He had had a fantastic scries of tri- 
umphs. and I congratulated him. He looked belter than 
I'd ever seen him. The touch of gray and the more solid 
face made him handsomer, and he seemed less nervous, 
less like the caged animal of old. But he told me he was 
depressed by the public's attitude, 

‘‘I'm billed as a rejoiieaelor. I'm paid like a rejoiieador. 
and I think I give them what they come to see a re/oiiecufor 
do. Bui the very moment I come into the arena the idiots 
start yelling for me to get off the horse. And I can't do it 
anymore. In the first place, when your legs have been grip- 
ping a horse tightly like that for so long a time you can’t 
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If all you do is pay more, any tire 
con be a premium. 
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The Elite is our full four-ply nylon 
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If you really wont the last word, it's 
at your Dunlop dealer's. You'll find 
him in the Yellow Pages. 

Every new Dunlop tire meets or 
exceeds every official specification for 
safe performonce. 


. means qualify in golf, iennis, and tires 


expect them to suddenly loosen up and 
perform the way they should for the mu- 
leia passes. Secondly, a bull used for 
rcjoiii’o holds his head differently than 
one fought in a regular light he holds 
his head impossibly high. Yet the crowd 
demands a perfect foeiia and kill and is 
disappointed if they don't get it." 

I reminded Carlos that it was his own 
fault, his own greatness, his own fabu- 
lous prowess on foot that caused the 
crowd to demand that he dismount. 

"Well." he said moodily, "I can't do 
it anymore. 1 won't do it anymore. It's 
too much to demand from an old man. 
I'm 46, not 26. I have tried to gel out of 
all my contracts, but they won't let me. 
It will kill me." 

Then he suddenly snapped out of his 
depression, laughed and said his current 
favorite English expression: "It's all ver* 
bad for my li\er!" 

But he did tell me he thought he was 
lighting May 29th in Tijuana, and when 
we said adios after a wonderful esening 
we said we'd sec him there, lie kissed 
my wife and told her not to base any 
more children right away, six were 
enough, and besides it was \er' bad for 
the lixer. And that was the last time we 
cxer saw him. 

On the morning of May 20 he droxe 
three of his children out to his ranch in 
the station wagon because his faxoritc 
horse. Belmonte, was ill. The children 
wanted to spend the weekend there, so 
Carlos left them and started drising 
back at 3:30 witli his sword boy. La 
Rana (The Erogl. Arru/a, who had run 
the gamut from Rolls-Royces to a Mus- 
tang. was a superb drixer. but after a 
while he grew sleepy. "Take oxer." he 
said to The Frog. The sword boy had 
been driving only a little while when it 
began to rain. As they came around a 
corner the car suddenly went out of 
control. 

They crashed head on into a bus com- 
ing the other way. Arru/a was crushed 
and could only gasp, "I can't breathe!" 
before dying in the ambulance on the 
way to the hospital. 

(ioodby, Carlos Arru/a. It is unlike- 
ly that the world will ever again sec 
as complete and versatile a lighter of 
bulls as you. end 
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White square. Red trimark. Blue letters that spell the word CITGO. This is the 
CITGO sign. And this is CITGO: explorers, riggers and drillers in constant quest 
for oil. Builders and operators of continental pipelines. Sailors, railroaders, and 
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automotive service men— 70.000 in all— devoting their lives, their resources and 
their energies to millions of motorists like you. 

This is CITGO. Look for it along your avenues and highways— CITGO. new 
name for one of this nation’s leading producers of petroleum products. 

~ . - Service Oi; Company-Subsidiary ot Cities Service Company. 

Discover America best by car' 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by SANDY RAMRAS 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

.Si\ months ago l.ou Hurdcttc thought his 
maj<yr league career, which had spanned 
seasons and 1^5 wins, had come to an end. 
But one per«>n who did not give up on 
Burdette was CAliroRNiA (3-5) General 
Manager Fred Hanev. who was manager 
ofthc Milwaukee Braveswhen Burdcitcwon 
three games in the 1957 World Senes. Signed 
to an Angel contract. Burdette knew that 
he would base to earn a place on a young, 
fast-moving team. He did. His 5-1 record 
and four saves have made him one of the 
most important members of the third-place 
Angels. Lou passed a personal milestone in 
Yankee Stadium last week when he pitched 
two innings of perfect relief against the 
Yankees to win his 2()0th game. Hard- 
hitting shortstops helped both Nt.w york 
(5-2) and bosion (3-3). Horace Clarke was 
mosed into the Yankee lineup two weeks 
ago. and the team won six of eight as Clarke 
raised his average from .200 to .229. The 
Red Sox's lead-off man. Rico Pcirocelli. w ith 
a season's total of 49 R BK. sparked a streak 
in which Boston won I4or20, Farly-scason 
.sensation George .Scott, homerlcss since 
June 19. was benched for weak hitting. It 
look three losses to the Yankees and a fight 
between Traveling Secretary Howie Foxand 
Third Base Coach Billy Martin to ignite 
MisMSOTA (6 2). The Twins swept a four- 
game scries from W ashington (3-5). as Jim 
Kaat won twice, to become the winningesi 
(14) pitcher in the league. Kaat's explana- 
tion for his record: "I'm throwing harder 
and try ing not to rely on pinpoint control." 
The Senators had to depend on gift runs 
during a streak of 43 innings in which 
they scored only one earned run. Rookie 
Barry Mtnirc made his first major league 
start a great one. three-hitting Kansas chy 
(I 5) to break the Senators' live-game los- 


ing streak. Infielders Ken McMullen and 
Fd Brinkman contributed 16 hits to the 
Wa.shington offense. For the second lime 
this season an umpire put the A's speedy 
Campy Campancris out of the lineup. 
He missed the first week of the season 
after an umpire stepped on his left hand in 
the last exhibition game in .spring training. 
Last week, following his steal of third. Bill 
Kinnamon stepped on his right thumb, and 
nine stitches were required to close the 
wound. Manager Al Dark was slightly an- 
noyed: "I'd never seen a ballplayer spiked by 
an umpire, but now I've seen it twice in half 
a season." Jim Nash won his third straight 
for the A's after being called up from Mo- 
bile. Since his three perfect innings in the 
All-Star Game. oHROir (2-5) Pitcher Den- 
nis McLain has been ineffective, losing three 
t mes and giving up 17 runs. When the Ori- 
oles drove him out in four innings (he gave 
up eight runs), McLain and Pitching Coach 
Stubby Overmirc had a verbal battle in the 
dubliouse. Yelled McLain: "Stubby's try- 
ing to run the club." Responded Overmirc: 
"You're popping off too much. I've been 
in baseball loo long to be bothered by 
liings like this." One thing Stubby could 
do nothing about was the number of runs 
his pitchers had given up; since July 16 De- 
foil starters have failed to last more than 
five innings in six of seven games, and they 
have allowed CLtvnANo (3 5) and 8Ai.n- 
.voKf (6-1) 70 runs and 114 hiiS- The In- 
dians were slumping, losing 16 of 22 and 
dropping out of third place. Fred Whitfield 
won a game against the Tigers with a two- 
run homer and had three for the week. 
Frank Robinson (pujfe /2) was almost un- 
stoppable. His six home runs helped the 
Orioles extend their lead to 12 games. Ksen 
t.iough CHiCAtio (4-3) has won eight of its 
list 12. the White Sox were 20 games out 


of first, their worst showing since the late 
19405. 

StinJinH Ball 66 33 0«t S2 43 Cal S7- 
46 Clev SMS Minn 49 49 Chi 46-SI. NY 
4S SI KC 42 ‘4. Wash 43 S8 Bos 42- S8 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Want to know the inside story i>n m\v 
York's (5-3) seven-game winning streak, a 
club itreord? Welt, the secret is an old base- 
ball. black with age and shaped like an egg. 
which Coach Yogi Berra was using for in- 
field practice. Yogi produced the ball after 
the Mcis had lost seven in a row (not a club 
record) whcreupxYn the team immediately 
began to win, When Sandy Koufax finally 
stopped the Mots. Berra threw away the 
lucky hall. "We're superstitious to a cer- 
tain degree." said Berra. More tangible rea- 
sons for the Mels' success arc two Bobs, 
Friend and Shaw, both of whom came to 
the team in June and have added stability 
to a young and shaky pitching staff. They 
have also added eight victories, including 
two by Friend last week. For Los AN<it’ii-s 
(5-3) Phil Regan won his seventh game in 
relief and lowered his £RA to 1.74. but the 
Dodgers were unable to gain on pit tshlrgh 
(3-3). "You've done a goxvd job." Pirate 
Manager Harry Walker told his players aft- 
er they had won two out of three from san 
tRANCisco (3-3), whereuptvn the Bueswent 
out and lost two games to the Dodgers and 
Astros, Even so, they continued to have the 
top four hitters in the league. During the 
early part of the season Jim Ray Hart of the 
Giants was a top hitter, too. but during 
July he has been under ,150. Rookie Bob 
Schroder and world traveler Don Landrum 
made costly errors for the Giants one day 
and found themselves stripped of their uni- 
forms and sent down to the minors the next. 
But there were a few bright moments for the 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

Mike Shannon of the Si. Louis Cardinals has 
finally begun to earn his stripes if not yet his 
slurs usStun Musialsrcplaccmcnl. Alwaysai 
oulsiand mg defensive nuificldcr with ancxccr- 
iionully strong urin, Shannon has learned to 
hit. Says Manager Red Schoendicnsi. "Shan- 
non has been a big reason for our team's rcecni 
improvement. " Since the beginning of Jul* 
Mike has balled over .415. with six home runs 
and 19 KHIs. and during ihui iimc the Cards 
have moved from seventh place three games 
below .500-10 fifth, only 9 games behind 
league-leading IMisburgh. Last week Shannon 
was particularly destructive, going S for 5 in 
one game and hilling .4M as ihe Cards won siv 


in a row. Part ofthc reason why Shannon turned 
kitler was his decision to use a lighter bat, "It 
feels more comfortable." he says. He is also 
wailing longer on pitches before he takes his 
swing, the result of working with Coach Dick 
Sislcr in the Florida Instruciii’nal League last 
winier- "We thought Mike was a guess hiiier," 
says Sisler, "and a guess hitter is a .250 hitter." 
During his streak. Shannon has not exactly been 
picking on patsies, either. Two key home runs 
have come off the best piichcrs in baseball he 
beat Sandy Koufax in Los Angeles and Juan 
Marichal in San Francisco- In tact Shannon has 
become such a ihrcai ai Ihc plate that his icam- 
mates have started calling him The Cannon. 
The Cardinals hope The Cannon continues to 
boom throughout ihe remainder of ihe season. 
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The Racing Ear! of California 


Earl Cooper was a little man who weighed 120 pounds— but he became 
a giaYit when he drove a big white Stutz by WILLIAM F. NOLAN 


In Scplembcr of 1915 Minneapolis 
* sporis fans crowded inlo a nesv inil- 
lion-dollar concrete speedway ai l ort 
Snelling to witness the track’s first 500- 
nutc auto race. Naiional stars Barnes 
Oldfield. "Wild Bob"Biirmanand Ralph 
Dc Palma were present with fast equip- 
ment but the attention of the crowd 
was centered on the Ivsin Stut/ machines 

two big white cars that would be dris- 
en by haslerncr tlil Andersisn and West- 
erner Earl Cooper. 

For three seasons, competing in w idc- 
ly separated territories. Anderson and 
Cooper had won many important events 
for Team Chief Harry Slut/. Now they 
were matched on the santc track in equal 
ears w iih 500 miles in which to settle the 
question of who was faster. 

Blowouts were frequent on the hot. 
abrasive concrete, and as lire problems 
slowed the competition Anderson and 
Cooper gradually outdistanced their ri- 
vals. In the closing stage of the race, they 
were running in tandem around the two- 
mile oval. Neither driver was evlcnded, 
since Cooper had been forced to spend 
more time in the pits than his teammate 
and was scored a full lap behind. 

With Anderson's victory seemingly 
guaranteed, fans were already begin- 
ning to diifl lowaid llie evils. Hut as 
the last lap approached, with the ears 
slill running in close company. Harry 
Still/, was informed of a scoring miscal- 
culation: Cooper and Anderson were 
actually on the .vi/na' lap. Iwo miles re- 
mained. and the race was suddenly wide 
open, with a S20.(KX) cash prize waning 
at the Hag, 

The twin Slut/ racers full-throttled 
down the baeksl retch, skidded, tires pro- 
testing. around the last turn and con- 
verged on the checkered Hag for what 
proved to be the closest finish in the an- 
nals of major league racing. The front 
wheels of Cooper's machine were frac- 
tional inches ahead of Anderson's and 


the Californian took the checker by ev- 
aeily 2 1 lOOlhs of a second. 

This hairbreadth victory, in the best 
tradition of the dime novel, was just one 
of many in the reiwarkaWc career of little 
f-.arl I*. Cooper, who still remains the 
alllime .A.-X.A high-points leader, with a 
total of 13.5.^0. He was also the first 
ihrce-timc AAA national champion: 
only four other drivers have since won 
triple-crown status. 

Nehraska-born. Cooper drove his first 
race in I90X in California. Barely out of 
his teens, he was then working as a ga- 
rage mechanic for one of several San 
f-raneiseo dealers who had organized a 
road race to help promote sales. Cooper 
prevailed upon a lady customer to lend 
him her brand new Maxwell forlhecveni. 
He won the race, hut lost his job. U 
turned out that the driver he had beat- 
en was his employer. 

Young Earl decided to enter the racing 
profession -and by 1912 his domination 
of Iwal \Nest Coast events earned him u 
personal invitation from Harry Slut/, 
Harry wanted Cooper on his team. Earl 
brought along his skilled riding mechan- 
ic. Reeves Dutton, and promptly won 
his tirst .A.\A eliampionship event that 
year at Tacoma, VVash.. defeating a field 
of the nation's best drivers. 

By the end of 1^13 the roaring road 
had a new national champ: the slight. 
l2()-pound little man they called "The 
Earl of California. " Cooper had rtK’ked 
the experts by winning seven of eight 
events with Stut/. 

All-out speed was not the reason for 
Cooper’s di>minance. In fact, the Slut/ 
was aeluully slower than most of the 
other competitors, since Hurry Slut/ 
valued durability as the prime factor in 
his cars. Stutz racers were undergeared 
and the drivers were given strict orders 
never to abuse the engines, Cooper'.s v ie- 
lory string was. therefore, all the more 
remarkable. 

(ominufil 
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Nalchea. Miss 
New York, N V 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Rockford. III. 
Saciamanto. Cal 
San Antonio, Tes. 
Spiinglield. Mo 
SI Louis. Mo. 
Tallahassee. Fla 
Teire Haute, Ind 
Washington. O.C 
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Montreal. Que 
Toronto, Ont. 
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In 1915. with the sport of automobile 
racing at an alhhigh in popularity. Coo- 
per became a public idol by earning the 
National AAA crown for the second 
time. During the following season, when 
Harry Stutz decided to abandon racing. 
F.arl kept in the lists by buying his per- 
sonal No. k Stul/ to drive as an inde- 
pendent. C'ompcting alone against heavy 
odds, he captured his third AAA cham- 
pionship in 1917 but World War 1 led 
to a temporary retirement. 

By the close of 1921 he was back, 
driving a return contest at Fresno. Calif, 
with enough thrust to defeat the "invin- 
cible Irishman" Jimmy Murphy by just 
a few feet at the wire. 

A year later Earl was an official mem- 
ber of the new Durant team, and w ith a 
hot car under his foot he added all-out 
speed to his natural racing shrewdness, 

When he appeared at Indianapolis in 
1924 aboard a Studebaker Special, he 
felt that he had a good chance to add 
the 500 to his record. His main rival was 
Joe Bover in a supercharged Ducsenberg 
Special, but Cooper was leading Boyer 
and the entire field at the 440-niile mark 
when a blown casing forced him to pit. 
He took up the pursuit and. with Just 
.10 miles to go. was at Boyer's tailpipe 
seeking an opportunity to dive past, 
when another tire burst and Fiarl had to 
settle for second. It was the closest he 
would ever come to winning the Indian- 
apolis classic. 

As the 1924 season moved on. Earl 
was in an excellent position to earn an 
unprecedented fourth AAA title. Ail he 
needed to cinch the crown was a final 
victory at Culver City. Calif. He didn’t 
get it. Bad luck dropped him to third in 
the race, and he lost the title by only a 
few points. 

During the racing seasons from 1924 
to 1926. piloting a Miller front-drive. 
Earl survived a crash to set new world 
track records. At a balding 40. with his 
major triumphs behind him. he had one 
last go at speed, finishing third in the 
1927 Grand I’rix of Italy at Monza. 

Cooper wasn't ready to quit. He uti- 
lized his special talents as a team manag- 
er and served as a steward on the Mobil 
Economy Run. Eventually he moved 
quietly away from the world of automo- 
tive competition. His old No. 8 Stutz 
rests at the Indianapolis Museum, and 
Cooper used to visit it each year at race 
linve. He died last fall at his hoove in 
Atwater. Calif. end 
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BEST AT GETTING ON BASE* 

On 

National Laagua Apptaunccs bite Petc«nUit« 


MOhGAN. Hou ( 319) 
SANIO. Chi (.30t) 
SrARGril Pill (336) 
CARTY Att(3l4) 

AlUN Phil (.307) 
0ALBYMPlf,Phil(?7?) 
McCOVCY SF(3CM) 
CLEMeNU pill (.332) 
AARON All ( 287) 
lORRf AM ( 295) 


399 133 130 
378 ISS 410 
318 139 .399 
302 118 .391 
310 119 .384 
254 97 ,392 
336 128 .381 
404 151 374 
402 149 371 
376 139 ,370 


F ROBINSON. Ball ( 328) 420 180 

KAIINE Del (315) 321 129 

SNYDER, Ball (332) 253 99 

POWELl, Ball ( 304) 374 146 

KILLEBREW Minn (.270 ) 400 1 55 

MANTIE NY(.282) 292 112 

UcAULIFFE Dft( 283) 303 116 

SIEBERN.Cal( 269) 259 99 

OllVA Minn ( 327) 400 149 

BIEFARY Ball ( 265) 323 118 


.429 

-402 

.391 

.390 

.388 

384 

383 

.382 

,373 

.365 


Thr-iiitih July 27-* 

Gl;lnl^. After he hyj sirucW oiii 15 hiiucrs- 
Ciatlord Perry ( 1 4-2) declared. "I like s'rike- 
ouls. It feels better tshen >ou don't hear 
the ball yyhistling by you." Hoisios (.3 5) 
1 rainer Jim Kyycll pul Pitcher l.arry Dicrkcr 
in the proper mood for ytork yyiih wme 
pregame music the nighi he ysas to face the 
Pirates. Although Dierkcr didn't like the 
Johnny Cash music ("I'd rather hear Sam 
CtHikc," he said), he went out and pitched 
a complete game victory an>yya>. phiia- 
i>ii.PHi\ (.3 -4) continued to hang near the 
leaders, no thunks to Houston Astroturf, 
l eft-hander Chris Short yyatched an end- 
of-thc-bai roller skid over the synthetic in- 
licld and into the synthetic outfield, thus 
alluviing the ysinning run to score. "They 
can take this place." groyyied Short, thus 
joining a long line of discontented visitors. 
ciscivsMi (5 3) Icmporary Manager IXiye 
Bristol and am ama (2 S) Ouificlder Hank 
Aaron iiHigf 22) almost had a fight at home 
plate after Bristol gave nut the ysord that 
Aaron had ••belter button dossn his cap" 
because the Reds' pitcher might be a little 
yyild. Replied Aaron: “Tell him he can take 
his psychology back to the minors," cm- 
CAtrO's t2-7) l-rnic Banks had his 2.()t)t)ih 
hit. a double against the Reds, The nc\t 
day he got number 2.001 and yson a game. 
Speaking about Robin Roberts, yyho had 
gisen up only tsso runs in 23 innings for 
the Cubs. Manager l.co Ilurochcr s.iid, 
"You can pitch yshen you're *>0 years old if 
you use your head and never let them get a 
goiHl pitch." (You hear that, Warren'.') si. 
(oi'is (7 1) pitchers turned hitters, starting 
rallies and or dnsing in ysinning runs in 
three games. 

Sltnoingi Pitl 58 38. SF 58 40 lA 55 

40 Pbil 52 45 StL 49 47 Hou 48 48. 

All 45 52. Cm 44 52. NY 42 54. Chi 31 66 



WHAT IRRITATES JOHNNY UNITAS? 


Being blitzed before he gets 
the pass off. Or missing a re- 
ceiverwho's in the clear— by just 
that much, (Particularly in the 
end zone,) Or playing "dropsie" 
on a hand-off. 

But not Athlete’s Foot. 

The Baltimore Colts’ great 
quarterback knows games aren't 
won on the strength of his good 
right arm alone. So he protects 
his feet, too. 

He doesn't let Athlete's Foot 
cause itching, burning or crack- 
ing. He uses Desenex. 

In fact, he’s found that noth- 


ing treats or prevents Athlete’s 
Foot better than Desenex, 

So have we. That’s why we 
guarantee Desenex will work— or 
we’ll return your money. 

Take us up on it. Desenex is 
available in powder, aerosol, 
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WTS-Pharmacraft, P.O. Box 1212, Rochester, N.Y. 14603 


WITolb the readers take over 


SECOND STRING 

Sii>; 

The Wf'ft All-Smr Game enJs in vc» an- 
other friisiriiting defeat for the American 
l eague and thousands of lovul American 
League fans must wonder whv. 

As I watched this game on television. I 
couldn't help thinking that the National 
League's starting lineup was presenting, 
position for position, the top nine men in 
their league hut that the American League 
was not. 

Where, for instance, was John iBoogl 
Powell, the man who, in m> opinion, will he 
chosen the American League's most valua- 
hie player at season'.s end? He wasn't even 
in St. Louis, though he is most certainly the 
league's outstanding first baseman. 

And why was Dick McAuliffc at short and 
leading off against the game's best left-hand- 
ed pitcher? Dick's own American League 
manager sometimes benches him against av- 
erage left-handers. He has trouble hitting 
left-handed pitching. 

Then again why was the light-hitting Bob- 
by Knoop at second base? Great fielder that 
he is. he isn't m the same class as Btsbby 
Richardson as an all-round second baseman. 

.Second guessing, us I am well awa c. is 
frowned up n. but I still feel that an early- 
inning base hit by a John Powell could have 
changed the cniuc compUxion of this so- 
called dream game and led to an American 
League victory. 

So why. oh why. doesn't the American 
League make some effort to Held its best 
team at All-Star time? 

W II l UM T- Wn CH 

Detroit 

THE LIMIT 

Sirs: 

Recently I sent you an ill-icmpcrcd letter 
in criticism of your apparent iudiffcrcnce to 
four deaths in unlimited hydroplane racing. 
1 am now sisrry that I wrote that letter, and 
I apologize for it, because I Hnd the subject 
scry properly covered in your S<’oricari> 
department of July 18. 

Supplementing your editorial remarks I 
can only comment that in recent years the 
uni imiteds have reached their absolute speed 
limn. 1 hey skim the water with no friction- 
al welled surface except the lips of the sta- 
hili/ing tins and lower half of the propel- 
ler. In the air man has been able to fly fast- 
er than the speed of sound and sts pass the 
compression barrier. But. unlike air. water 
IS not compressible so the unliniitcd hydros 
tind ihemscKcs quite literally with no place 
to go. 

Lnlimiied hydroplane racing has in re- 
cent yc.ii's tended to become less and less an 
amateur sport, as so many of the entries now 


have commercial sponsors and professional 
drivers. The same thing happened to auto- 
mobile racing. 

It reminds one of the spectacles of ilic Ro- 
man gladiators or. as you say. of Russian 
roulette. 

R. H, Miiirs 

Cassopolis. Mich. 

Sirs: 

It would be interesting to know who 
wrote those knowledgeable comments in the 
ScoRirARi) •'l.imit the Unlimiicds." It was 
obvious ev n to the casual reader that the 
writer had no ide whatsoever of the subject 
on which he was expounding so eloquently. 
He suggested that, perhaps, rules be im- 
posed. regarding fuel, psiwcr. design and 
driver qualifications. Apparently, however, 
he didn't even bother to inquire beforehand 
if there were any existing regulations, be- 
cause if he had he would have found very 
sinngcnt rules and the names of individuals 
whose job It is to sec that they are enforced. 
In fact, they cover not only all of the items 
mentioned by your writer but hundreds of 
other Items as well. 

JiRHY I.AKt 

Dearborn. Mich. 

• Kor the views of a man who has a pret- 
ty good grasp of the subject fhe practical- 
ly invented the sport), see page 38.— ED. 

CUT AND DRIED 

Sirs; 

In your July 18 issue lA/wtr nw Bhief. 
Xfaxfrs Irnf?) you stated that on July 5. 1 965 
SVtKsdy Fryman was “picking tobacco and 
pushing a plow," 1 think you are trying to 
make a bunch of cotton pickers of us hard- 
working tobacco farmers. Burley tobacco 
IS harvested in the fall, not in the middle of 
summer, and is never "picked.” It is cut. 
dried and stripped. 

Dansx Oshorni 

Vanceburg. Kv. 

SURVIVAL 

Sirs; 

I have just linished reading the second 
half of SuArv in /he Hoods (July II & 18) 
and would like to comment that it is a superb 
job. My sincere congratulations to you and 
to Miss La Fontaine for a very pcrccpiivc 
and revealing article. 

The ariicic nicmions ihiii there is a total 
of 19 Outward Bound .Schixils. I think your 
readers would he particularly iiuercsied in 
knowing that there arc already four Amer- 
ican SchiHds for btiys in Colorado. Min- 
nesota. Maine and Oregon and a fifth will 
open next April in North Carolina. Fach 
school uses Its unique environment to at- 


tain the same objeciivcs described by Miss 
La Fontaine. Any inquiries should bcdireci- 
cd to Outward Bound. Inc.. Andover. Mass. 
01810, 

Thank you for bringing the Outward 
Bound story to your readers in such an 
effective wav. 

Joshua L. Mimk. HI 
President. Outward Bound. Inc. 
Andover, Mass. 

Sirs; 

In your July 18 issue. Barbara La Fontaine 
describes a test of what she calls "survival." 
in which a group of girls arc left in the 
woods for three days. Each icsicc was al- 
lowed fishhooks and line, four matches, a 
tin can and some Band-Aids, 

One girl ate some berries, another a cou- 
ple of frogs and a third a dozen ants. None 
of them caught any fish, and there is an 
implication that none of them tried very 
hard. What they really did was simply sit 
oui the three days, paticnily waiting to be 
picked up. 

This IS not survival. It is fasting, and it 
might just as well be done at home. What 
in the world was the experiment supposed 
to prove? Certainly not that those girls could 
stay alive in the woods without help. It 
proved exaciiy the opptvsiic. They meekly 
sal and starved. 

Whatever happened to the Camp Fire 
Girls? They were doing better than that back 
in ihc '20s. 

DkiBY Bt ri I K WiiirMAs 

Wausau. Wis. 

Sirs-. 

What u witty, lender and really under- 
standing article Barbara La Fontaine has 
written about Outward Bound. I know 
something about the subject because I was 
director of the first OB school in this country 
at Marble. Colo. 

I remember one boy from Kansas City 
who tame face to fate w ith the reality of the 
wilderness, up above Lead King Basin one 
night on his solo survival expedition. W'hilc 
try ing to sleep he heard mysterious chitlcring 
and chipping sounds that went on for hours 
in the darkness until, at 2:30 a.m.. the tree 
on which a beaver had been gnawing fell 
across his lean-to. 

"I will never forget that moment the rest 
of mv life." the boy .said later. I believe him. 

WiiiiAM McK. Chapman 
Charleston. S.<'. 

Sir: 

Since your B.irbara La lontainc herself 
ailmils to 34 years iBaba in /he 
July 1 1 ). perhaps it is not too ungallanl of 
me to notice her age. In any ease. I congrai- 
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The most economical thing about a VW 
is how long it’s economical. 



This V W went 67,000 miles. And bock. 


Unless you've 1. " -r a 

desert islond, you t'ri'bably Lrow 
Volkswagen hos quite o ropytoiion lo' ► 
ing cheop to run. 

As 0 matter of (act, o lot of '.'W '■■wriers 
have turned into croshing bores by lo'k'ng 
endlessly obout it 

h may be bormg. but it's true 
Almost everyone o«t« obnui 2^ mi'f< 

0 gollon of regular qos iSomo qet a b't 
more or a bit less depending on where and 
how they drive ) 

It doesn't tok>- much 0 ‘' tr Ve.ac c. .'oi«s. 
wogen gomg Anci tires thot go 40,000 miles 
per set 1 $ no speciol news (They're built t-i 
corry olmost twice the weight of the COr 1 



The secret of more tire wear: more tire. 


There oren't a lot of reooirs ond cutu •. 
ments to put up th, eahor. 

Ports don't cost a fortune becouse so 
n’Ony of them ore inierchongeoble fro n 
cne year to the next. 

And license ploies ond insufonce r , . '•er. 
o'ly cost less then for ether cors. 


AM in oil. a '/nlk^wogen ron <nvi- y.M. a 
good *200 o year. 

Not bod 

but the ihirtq that reolly set^ thi- VW Opart 
fr- m other ror« .s its tow depreciotion, 

The diPlerenre i\ stoqqerm.j 
Th;- foct iS. domestic cors d.>r)r-ficjr.. 2 
times ns fast os ■ Volkswoqer in snly m-s 
yeor 

A one-year old /W 'ha' '•osl ibeuf 
*1,700* now s actuolly worth more (hon 
fiory year-old Clomesnc cors that 'igin- 
c’ly cos' *2.100, 

St’Ck .-iround ii u-ts ww's--. 

A 5-veor-old /olkswacK-n itOuhi bi- f 
for os much OS *900 if d'-- m (.•(is.nnoi .• 
good shop*.*. 

Rut thot .A year .^Id *2.100 ■:of sew 

\s ,ri>- maybe *400' *.W0 Moyon 

Sr .1 ii-'.-tnd tok>- nri Emstem li. Tiqur- 
C’u’ whcit on uqly ’K.'e deprei oTicn (c.r. 

put ,r, yr„ir fi Ck-t. 

i.lnli.«,k y buy 0 VolksWD.i-r, 

And rne ■.\'''l''waaen muy be lh-‘ '’V 
cne yOu 11 -“.-•-•r have to buy. 

I'Oy y ..I Duy a 1966 V W l•.,r *1,700.* 

Arp soy ycu save ihoi *200 on rurr rg it 
f .--ry year ond put it m tti«; bonk. 

In S yeors Cf so, you con take thot car ' f 
It's in reasonable shape) together with the 
incney you've soved to ycur locol Iriertd'y 


Volkswagen deoler. 

Chonces are you con drive out with a 
brond-new VW and not have to odd o dime. 



One of the nice things about owning it 
is selling it. 


If you don't like thot idea, there's or. 
C’her olternofive. 

Buy 0 '66 VW ond just dnve it. 

No one will stop you from keepirtg the 
same VW for os long as you like. iNo one 
w'H know the riiRurence onywoy, we never 
cnonge the woy it locks,) 

So you can iust go On soving all thot 
fiCe money yeor ofter yeor ond get rich 
o' Cur expense. 

Maybe the VW reoHy cor’t 
i moke a poor man rich. 

I But neither con ii moke o r'ch 
-on poor. 








Worship this week 

«a. 



RELIGION IN AMERICAN LIFE 


i&Chamberlayne 

>1^ CO-ED IN BACK BAY. BOST 


Z-VCA* PMOOHAMS: 


JUNIOR ' 
COLLEGE 

BOSTON. 


Please! 


Buckle your seat belt. Re- 
member the National Safety 
Council says 4 out of 5 auto- 
mobile accidents happen 
within 25 miles of home. 



19TH HOLE rontmufd 


ulalc her not only for submittins llial sct- 
lleU maliirily to that would stagger 

many a yiiunger girl but for writing about 
(he cspcricnee with such grace and sensi- 
tivity as well. 


l.os Angeles 


Pi II R .S.vNDS 


Sirs: 

My hat is olT to Author liaihara I. aJ on- 
la me and the girls who took part in the Oui- 
ward IJonnd program. I found (he article 
very enioyablc. and I am glad to see that 
sonic girls have the courage to "gut it oiil" 
on adventures like ihis. 

CivRV UVKISISS 

St. lionifacius, Minn. 


Sirs: 

Having spent a day at the f>uiward 
Bound Sea School in Aberdivvey. Merio- 
neth. W'.iles, I was a liiilc surprised to read 
tn your July II issue that Aberdovey had 
movcvl to Scotland. But I daresay the move 
was inadvcneni. The present warvlcn of the 
school. Captain J. I . I iillcr. M.B.I -. hosicd 
a group of us overseas information oUicers 
around the school, and we were able to see 
at lirsl hand many of the fascinating activi- 
ties that (he hoys participate m. 

It may be *>f interest to your readers to 
know that only five or six miles away from 
ihc boys' school at Aberdovey there is an 
Outward Bound girls' school ni Towyn, 
Wales. 

I hc concept of Outward Bound (raining 
is a fascinating one. and I think (hat many 
of your readers will agree that the spread of 
this concept would be of great help m char- 
acter-building ammigst our youth. 

IT Outs .Sni lY 

Hamilton. Bermuda 


CFL 

Sirs: 

I notice that wc share the same opinion 
concerning Mr. I cahy's Llniied States l ooi- 
ball I eague (St'OKi csko June 1 1 1. However, 
there IS another professional football league 
which deserves your attention. I am refer- 
ring to the recently established Contincnial 
l iHstball l eague. 

This league becomes triiK continental in 
nature by being comprised of 10 teams with 
franchises ranging Irom loronto.ind Mon- 
treal in Canada to Orlando in l lorida. I his 
gives it an international flavor which can- 
not be found in the .-Sf I or NJT . Since the 
icceni merger, we who follow the fortunes 
of the Cl 1 feci that our le.iguc is now the 
second major league of foo(b:ill and is vtc- 
serving of recognition as such. Certainly 
our brand of football is equal to (hat of the 
.AI L in its form.iiive years, and it should be 
twered as well as was the AIT. in its youth. 

I.iwis il. Briik.is Jk. 

Notfolk, Va. 
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EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

S|S>RIvll|MTKVTin, 

Tunc Si Life HiiiMmiE. RocLcfrIIcr Center, 
New York. New York 10020. 

Time Inc. alvp ruWishe. 1 isn. I in. I ortv^se 

Inicrndliiinji eUiuonv nl Tivii .ind Lill. 
Chairman of (lie Hoard. Andrew ticivkell; 
Chairman, i vcvuiive Commilicc. Rnv 1. 
Larven: Ch.iirni.in, I mani-c Cominiliee, 
Charle\ I.. Sirlman: Prcvideni. Janicv A. 
Linen: I vecu ive V.wc Prc»dcni .md Treasur- 
er. D. W. Hiiimhaush: Vice Pies deni and 


Secret, iry. Hernard Haines 


and i 


-Ison: X'lce 
in I . llarso 




e Prc» 


Adams. Ilcrnh.ird M. Auer, Rl>«( .Xusiell, 
I Ur-ar R. Baker. Charles H. Ik.ir. I la) Buck- 
hoiit, R. M. Buckles. Charles I , lileavnn >r.. 
John I M.iiicn>icck. Jerome s. Ilardv. Sidney 


r. tin 


> 1 III 


! III. 


Ralph l>. I'amc Jr , Weslon C. PuHcn Jr.. 
James K Slieptrs, (iarry Valk; Assisi, ml 
Coniplroller and Assisium Secretary. < uri» 
<•. Messinwer; Ass.siant treasurers, W. O, 
l>avi». I s an S. Ini^ls. Richard U, Mckcouijli. 


Sports Illustrated 

SUBSCRI. TION 
SERVICE 


SPOHIS ILLUSTRATED. 

S4U \orlh M ch.itan Ave.. Cliira( 0 . Hi. 6061 1. 
Charles A. Adams. Vice Presuleni 
TO SUBSCRIBE 


SUBSCBIPTION RATES 
U.S. and Canada: I yr. SK IN) 

M Hilary personnel anv where m Ihc world: I yr. S6 00 
Another: 1 yr. SlU.OO 


CHANCE OF ADDRESS 

atiach lahi/l here 

re movinti. please let tis know five weeks 
> lahel here, prim your new address tielow. 
’Oiir maga/Mic address lahel here and clip 




Gilbey’s famous frosty bottle 
pours the crispest, coolingest 
Dick, Harry or Tom Collins 

If the famous frosty bottle makes your taste buds 
tingle, wait till you sip the gin. Gilbey’s London 
Dry was born in England in 1872, the unique 
creation of brothers Walter and Alfred Gilbey. 

Gin with a dry, subtle, balanced taste such as the 
world had never known before, (Or since.) Gilbey’s 
is still made to the secret family recipe. Why 
not let yourself in on our family secret? 

Tom Cedmj. Four I S sv QilSo'* O'" vvor ic« euhti in mU Add beiilti ColUnt 
miirr. Mth oranft tiict. ekorrj.lOtk Codini. Some at above, except the 

(omuh ia a ceoJ rumnSet lUce.lHarr) CoHinj, Vte doubie iigtet of (jilSo'i. no (omish. 



OlSTILLEO LONDON 


GIN. 90 PROOF. lOOX CRAIN NCUTRAL SPIRITS. W &A GlLBEY. LTD. OISTR Br NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO . 


C PRODUCT OFU. S. A. 



What makes 
Viceroy 
the right one? 


Viceroy’s got the taste 
that’s right... 
right any time of the day 

«>•*». BiumnAWluxwtmmTimMtw (orpomtion :7hr tii 





